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- but looking forward to evening Movies 


N the bleak loneliness of Arctic re- entertainment and building up morale.” 
gions where fighting men maintain Enlist Your Projector! 


our defenses . . . motion pictures are a . on 
¥ ; Pai - site The War Department urges civilian 

more than a diversion! They are a ; 
j owners of 16mm. sound projectors to 


vital link to that far away homeland 
’ resell them to the makers who are 


. to that world of sunshine, trees, a 
me opr authorized to pay a reasonable price 
friends, and family. They are an effee- i , 
; , ’ for acceptable machines which will be 
tive force for counteracting the rigors 


of “OUTPOST DUTY”—they are 
making life more bearable. 


reconditioned and shipped overseas. 
100% of (mpro facilities are en- 
; gaged in the production of precision 
y No wonder officers in Iceland say: war equipment and projectors for edu- 
Motion pictures are as necessary to cation, training and maintenance of 
the men as rations.” In New Delhi, morale—assuring more efficient pro- 
India: ““Motion pictures constitute jectors than ever when the war is over. 
practically the only diversion for troops Plan for the future by keeping up with 
in many scattered stations. the newest developments in 16mm. 
In North Africa: “Motion pictures projectors. Write today for latest 


are of utmost importance in providing Ampro Catalog! 


The Ampro Corporation, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 
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2 . VOLUME XxIl FEBRUARY, 1943 NUMBER TWO 
St. Louis Meeting Off WHOLE NUMBER 209 





HE recent cancellation of the an 

nual February meeting of School Contents 
Administrators at St. Louis was disap 
pointing, but reasons therefor were Cover Picture—Palacio da Acclamacao in Bahia. Brazit 
numerous. obvious and valid. Countless Courtedd thaaen Ween 
letters to Washington since September 


showed that the field anticipated the : ; 
A Junior College Demonstration Room 


move. First, one wonders why decision 
in the Humanities Samuel Weingarten 44 


was postponed to the eleventh hour! 
Second, it is understandable that the 
decision, once made, should be disclosed Community Resources Pave the Way Dorothy |. Dixon 47 
first to exhibitors concerned, but one 
wonders still why the telegram should Film Mutilation and Insurance Protection 8B. A. Aughinbaugh 52 
close with “Confidential meanwhile !” 


Why not with “Broadcast this immedi 


1% ras “ Motion Pictures— f thur Edwi 
ately’? Did not such news merit instant ures—Not for Theatres Arthur Edwin Krows 53 
and nation-wide announcement? Per 
haps “military secrecy 1S contagious. Training Films Featured at Vocational Meeting 56 


Are educational proceedings enhanced 


by a like veil of secrecy ? The St. Loui Tho Stl cnik tlenatieiel 





meeting, held or not, should rank about Understanding Conducted oy Juhn:t, Gamal 
absolute zero among the present wor 
ries of Hitler and Hirohito. 

The D V I will suffer seriously from School-Made Motion Pictures Conducted by Hardy R. Finch 60 
the decision. Its session at St. Louis 
was vitally needed. These are seething Experimental Research in Audio-Visual 
times for visual education. Screens are Education Conducted by David Goodman 65 


working by thousands as never before, 


in camps, shops, schools. communities. . , . ; 
MO The Literature in Visual Instruction 
Opportunity and responsibility yawn 


A Monthly Digest Conducted by Etta Schneider 66 
wide before the D V I. War service has 
removed a host of its key people. It was 
ie more casential that the “survivors” New Films of the Month Conducted by L. C. Larson 70 


get together. Now the load upon our 
President and Secretary, heavy in this News and Notes Conducted by Josephine Hoffman 72 
hectic year, becomes heavier. All must 


be done by mail and printed page. It 


can be so done only if the field co yper Current Film News ” 
ates more earnestly than ever before. 
From now till June—fully, studiously, Among the Producers 79 
enthusiastically—answer your D V 1] 
mail. N.L.G. Here They Are! A Trade Directory for the Visual Field .............. 80 
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An ability to deliver far greater illumination to 
the screen than formerly was possible with a 300-watt 
source of lighi is the outstanding characteristic of the 
Spencer MK-3 Delineascope. The result is a brilliance 
of projection which is rivalled elsewhere only by higher 


priced instruments. 


This unusual optical efficiency is the result of 
Spencer’s long years of experience in the design and 


manufacture of high quality lenses. 


Particularly important are the ventilation systems 
which protect the slides (either color or black-and- 


white) against heat damage. 


Write Dept. N12 for a descriptive folder. 


It’s 
the light 
ON THE SCREEN 

that Counts 
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with your school projector 


Keep your school projector running. Treat it well—but work it 
plenty. Run MORE films than ever before—day and night—in 
school and out! Films that show civilian and soldier and soldier- 
to-be how best to fight and to work and to save... films that show 
the priceless worth of what we're fighting for . . . films that fight 
for freedom and speed our victory. 

Never before has the Filmosound Library offered so many 
important and timely films for rental and sale. Only a tiny fraction 
of our resources can be suggested here. There are literally thou- 
sands, from government and private sources, at your call through 
this single comprehensive source, the Filmosound Library. Use 
the coupon, or write us in detail concerning your film needs. 


20-year-old airplane ex- 

pert. See “WOMEN IN 
DEFENSE” and other OWI 
films. 


New Films for the 
Civilian Front 


- President Barclay is fea- 
tured in Prof. J. A. Fur- 
bay’s new film “LIBERIA,” 


« 


a Filmosound Library “‘ex- 


Army Air Force and 
Navy Training Films 


tS 


ATE 





for Preinduction and 
Preflight Courses 


The first group of 37 educational 
motion pictures, specifically made 
for the training of our armed forces, 
includes: highly instructive mate- 
rial on aviation, airplane engines 
and other parts; weather, naviga- 
tion, drill, and other subjects that 
will make high school students 
much better qualified to fill key 
jobs in armed forces or war in- 
dustries wherever technical skills 
are required. These courses will 
help inductees qualify more quickly 
for technical ratings and will step 
up their immediate role in our 
war effort. 


COMMNNTASUNNTLAAUNAL LAA UUA AIL UVUTSNOUSETLAGOATRNRSAAOAAEOALT TEE UGEUTYNCONEOAUEL ALONE 


CAN YOU SELL your Filmosound 
Projector to UNCLE SAM? 


Critical material shortages prevent manufacture of enough Filmo- 
sounds to meet the immediate needs of the armed forces. If every 
one of your Filmosounds is not now doing a full-time, vital war 


The U. S. Office of Education has 
recently announced 15 new indus- 
trial training films, largely on basic 
benchwork skills, and has 140 
more in the making. Office of War 
Information issues at least four new 
films each month. Office of Civilian 
Defense training films are now get- 
ting into use. And private produc- 
tion centers, like our own Filmo- 
sound Library, augment their ex- 
tensive resources of educational 
and recreational film, by new re- 
leases on First Aid and on the new 
theaters of war, such as North 
Africa, Liberia, and the Caucasus. 
Our several thousand fine enter- 
tainment films likewise serve on 
Army and home-fronts, to lighten 
strain and brighten spirits of 
fighter and worker alike. 


job, we will buy any you can spare, recondition where necessary, 
and turn over to Uncle Sam. Check up now. Perhaps you can 
“double up” on machines, and thus free one or more for war 
service? If so, WIRE us the following information: model, serial 
number, condition, and your definite selling price, inclusive of 


insured transportation to Chicago. 


So TT TT TTT MALL LLL Mit TNANSNENUELTTQUOEEEEUOASAPOOT TUNA 





"E’? FOR EXCELLENCE... how the Army-Navy Award for 








clusive.”” 


“ROLLER BANDAG- of, 
ING,”’ sixth single reel 
release in EMERGENCY 
FIRST AID series, just 
completed. 


NOTE PLEASE 





Save old lamps—return them through your dealer or direct so 
that the bases can be re-used. This saves critical war materials. 


Keep Your Projector in “Trim’”’ 


Bell & Howell Modernization and Reconditioning Service 
enables you to keep your Filmosound or Filmo silent projector 
up to the minute and in tiptop trim at small cost. This service is 
available to you through your dealer or direct from the factory, 


THE NEW V...—_ FILMOSOUND 





COMING TO THE ST. LOUIS “N, E. A."? 
VISIT OUR EXHIBIT—J12 


This new, compact, precision- 
built projector has every feature 
required for finest reproduction 
of 16mm. sound and silent mo- 
tion pictures. It is a typical Bell 
& Howell engineering achieve- 
ment, bringing unexcelled B&H 
performance in spite of re- 
stricted use of critical materials 
needed for war production. 
(Available, for the present, only 
to government agencies.) 








extraordinary performance is won and presented is shown i BELL & HOWELL CO. 

p by this one-reel sound film. Service charge 50c. 1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, II. : 

i Without obligation, please send me: 

s > 
BUY WAR BONDS : ) Filmosound Library Catalog Supplement 1943A listing : 
preinduction and other training films. 

Bell & Howell Co., Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. Est. 1907. : Data on Emergency First Aid films. : 
MOTION PICT URE CAMERAS AND PROJECTOR s ; Catalog of British Information Service films. 1 
H General data on educational and recreational films. | 
t 
PRECISION-MADE BY - I now have have not. your 1942 film catalogs. 8 
1 ' 
: Name ‘ ; Wer ret pe ee ! 
' ' 
L Address ace - errr ' 
r a 
gy City a gt ae hae . eee as ot : 
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A Junior College Demonstration 


SAMUEL WEINGARTEN, Head 
Department of the Humanities 
Wright City Junior College 
Chicago, Illinois 


HERE have been indications 

recently in American edu- 

cation of an awareness that 
we have overemphasized the in- 
tellectual development of our 
students and that the proper 
guidance of their emotions is one 
of the tasks which we must face 
in educational planning. Wars 
are won by the arousing of men’s 
emotions against the enemy and 
by the stirring of their emotions 
toward the ideals for which they 
are fighting. The former grad- 
ually disappear upon the conclu- 
sion of hostilities; the latter 
should logically spend themselves 
in a practical concern with social 
reconstruction. If the emphasis 
that must be given to technical 
skills, for physical preparedness 
in waging a war successfully, 
means a neglect in educating 
students to derive emotional 
satisfaction through the appreci- 
ation of the arts, a post-war per- 
iod can easily become one in which the brutalized emo- 
tions of warring men find peace-time equivalents of an 
equally violent nature. 

Before our entrance into the war, Professor Harold 
Rugg, in analyzing the “Strains and Problems of a 
Depressed Society,” considered one of the several 
major problems in American society to be the need for 
“sensitive awareness, heightened appreciation of 
beauty, and integrity of personal expression.” Too fre- 
quently, he thought, “the concept of the creative act, 
integrity of expression, self-cultivation, and apprecia- 
tion have been submerged and thrown into the back- 
ground by the necessity for studying social problems.”” 
Such a condition will inevitably be more serious in the 
post-war period if educators permit courses in the 
study of the arts and in artistic and musical expression 
to perish or languish while the world is torn by war. 
Without neglecting their obligations to the war effort. 
educators can fulfill their obligations to students in 
their classrooms who will survive the war to live in a 
war-scarred period of reconstruction. One of these 
obligations is the providing of stimuli which will de- 
velop in young people tastes and interests in the arts 
as sources of emotional satisfaction. 

Most junior colleges offer courses in literary, music, 
and art appreciation and practice. But what percentage 
of the students enrolled in these institutions elect these 
courses? Today especially students are inclined to 

1. Democracy and the Curriculum (Third Yearbook of the 

John Dewey Society), pp. 125-131. 
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Studying exhibits, models, prints and other aids in the “Humanities” Room. 


enroll in courses in which the content seems more 
directly related to the war effort; the need for emo- 
tional adjustment through experience in the arts is 
certainly for them a less evident need in the present 
emergency. The wisdom of their instructors will be 
seen in the recognition of this need. In the Chicago 
City Junior Colleges students are required to enroll in 
a course in which they are introduced to experiences 
in aesthetic appreciation—the Survey Course in_ the 
Humanities. 

In this course, attention is given to the artistic ex- 
pression of each of the major epochs of western cul- 
ture: writers, builders, sculptors, painters, and mu- 
siclans emerge as significant and important contributors 
to our cultural heritage. In the integration of literary 
and artistic expression with social and_ intellectual 
history, we consider each work of literature or art as an 
index of the total cultural complex of the age in which 
it was produced. But the educational pitfall, in this 
course, as in special courses in literature, art, and 
music is that it may became a digest of the facts about 
culture rather than an invitation to students to partici 
pate in the understanding and appreciation of the poem, 
the painting, or the symphony. The objective in a 
series of lectures which serve as'a preface to our 
chronological survey of western culture is to place 
before the. students the fundamental principles of liter- 
ature, art, and music. ‘Lhe specific illustration of these 
principles is emphasized when we lead our students to 


participate in understanding and appreciating the con- 
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a) See 
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Room in the Humanities 


A departmental room to stimulate and 
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dent by means of which he can 
recreate the experience of the 
artist. This process of creative 
appreciation, in which the artist's 
experience is relived, is far from 


vivify cultural studies by visualization. the inertia of the victim of 





A corner of the room for architecture and music students. 


crete media of expression by coming into direct con 
tact with them. 


. 
“Humanities Demonstration Room” 


As an instrument for bringing the student into direct 
contact with the qualities of works of art, Wright 
Junior College, one of the Chicago City Junior Col 
leges, has a unique asset in its “Humanities Demon 
stration Room,” a room equipped with audio-visual 
aids which provide students with opportunities for ex 
perience in the arts. Laboratories or work shops as 
auxiliaries in courses in the basic sciences are not un 
common in American colleges. However, when such 
rooms exist as aids in the study of the arts, they tend 
to become “museums” which do not foster creative ex- 
perience. Our demonstration room is more functional 
than a museum in that besides containing a variety of 
exhibits, it is basically a room of prints and recordings 
with which students can have direct experience. We 
are unwilling to give a narrow meaning to “creative 
experience” or to admit that experience in appreciation 
cannot be as meaningful for the individual as the cre 
ative act itself. 
emotion in the spectator can result in an emotional 
calm, an adjustment in him that contributes to his 
spiritual uplift and emotional integration. We attempt 
in directing understanding and appreciation of the arts 
to make the student aware of the stimulus of the 
artist’s emotion, of how intellect gave definition to 
emotion, and of how the work of art. the medium of 
expression for the artist, is the symbol for the stu 


\ristotle realized that the exercise of 


“spectatoritis” whom Lewis 
Mumford has called ‘‘the passive 
barbarian.” 

The lectures on art in our re- 
quired survey course in the hu- 
manities are illustrated with 
slides; books on art which the 
student reads are amply illus- 
trated with black and white 
prints, usually, however, too small 
to enable him to see the details of 
the work and always depriving 
him of the color values of the 
work. In our Demonstration 
Room we make available to him 
hundreds of colored prints, large 
ones mounted individually, small- 
er ones mounted in organized 
units corresponding to periods of 
art history and styles of art. 
These the student can observe 
critically, aided by study sug- 
gestions, when he spends some of 
his study periods in the Demon- 
stration Room. The series of 
colored University Prints serves 
as an excellent basis for such a 
collection. The colored prints in 
Thomas Craven's Treasury of Art Masterpieces and 
Rockwell Kent's World Famous Paintings are more 
functional mounted individually than bound in book 
form on the library shelf. Our instructor-librarian, 
recognizing the obligation of the library in providing 
visual aids, has made many prints available to us from 
such collections. Individual prints of sculpture, as well 
as prints in volumes, are readily available; we have 
mounted these in large quantities for our files especially 
devoted to such works of art. The illustrative sets in 
the series, Reconstructing the Past (Museum Exten- 
sion Publications, Boston Museum of Fine Arts) pro- 
vide 30”x40” prints of works of art and of phases of 
their historical and social settings in the age in which 
they were produced. The four sets already published 
in this series—Greek Athletics and Festivals in the 
Fifth Century, Elizabethan England, The French 
Renaissance, and Life in Eighteenth Century England— 
have served as a basis for our series of mounted prints 
in the files labeled as “Cultural History.” 

Colored prints of stained glass windows of medieval 
cathedrals mounted between glass and so placed that 
they can be viewed against the light give a colorful 
background to the room. The student can experience 
the beauty of their design and color as if he were in a 
cathedral looking at them. Plaster bas-reliefs and 
models of architectural styles—facades, columns, etc.— 
prepared by the W.P.A. Museum Extension Center 
sponsored by the Chicago Board of Education. make 
concrete for the student the styles of ancient, medieval, 
and modern architecture. For detailed representations 
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of building cross-sections and plans we have a large 
assortment of drawings in white on black card-boards. 
Selected items from this collection and from similar 
drawings on map-cloth are displayed in relation to lec- 
tures but the whole collection is available to students 
for individual study. Reference books on art and 
periodicals arranged in relation to these displays con 
tribute to the creation of an ideal study situation for 
the student. 

A cabinet of smal: siodels—Laocodn, Venus di Milo, 
etc.—provides excellent illustrative material for the 
study and appreciation of sculpture. Models of th« 
gargoyles on the Paris Notre Dame Cathedral and a 
large variety of models of Egyptian, Greek, Ro 
man sculpture are easily available from museums 
and firms which specialize in providing this type of 
visual material. Especially gifted students may be en- 
couraged to prepare models of sculpture or pottery: 
one of the most beautiful objects in our collection is a 
colored reproduction of the Egyptian Nofretete made 
by one of our students. 

Another aspect of our Demonstration Room is the 
section devoted to the theatre. Models of Elizabethan 
theatres and dioramas of the Greek out-of-doors theatre 
and of modern stage settings make these more vivid to 
Files of illustra- 


the student than any drawing can. 





Model of the Greek out-of-doors theatre. 


tions of theatres, actors, dramatic performances, and 
motion picture productions supplement these models 
as materials for the study of drama and the theatre. If 
the student wishes to reconstruct imaginatively the 
dramatic performances of ancient Greece or of Eliza- 
bethan England, he can be aided by the use of our col- 
lection of recordings in which he can find recordings of 
passages from Sophocles read by W. H. D. Rouse 
(Linguaphone Language Record) and albums of 
Shakespearean recordings by Sothern, 
Gielgud, Welles, and Evans. 


Jarrymore, 
The room contains a 


2. See especially 4 Cyclopedia of Reproductions on Sale, 
Part I (N. Y.: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1942.) 


For a complete list of recordings of Shakespeare and 
a discussion of their use see Samuel Weingarten, 


“The Use of Phonograph Recordings in Teaching 
Shakespeare,” College English (Oct., 1939,) 45-61. 


w 
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record player available for playing recordings which 
the student may request. 

The literary works which the student reads in this 
course are pictorially represented in the Demonstration 


Room. On one wall of the room and in a special file. 
he can study 76”x50” copies of the original title pages 
of such works as Chapman's Translation of Homer. 
the King James Version of the Bible, and the First 
Folio Edition of Shakespeare's plays. 


from books arranged in an anthology do not give the 


Sx lections 


student a sense of the whole book; an examination of 
these attractive copies of title pages of first editions 
may motivate him to seek the book rather than remain 
satished with having read merely the selection 

The artists of the W.P.A. Museum Extension Center 
have cooperated with instructors in the course in the 
preparation of a series of illustrations in color; each of 
these represents pictorially the essential spirit of a great 
masterpiece of literature. In the center of one of these 
the opening lines of the Prologue of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales are reproduced ; the top panel shows 
the procession of the pilgrims according to William 
Blake ; the side and bottom panels represent the pilgrims 
individually as in the Ellesmere Manuscript. illustra- 
tions. The student finds it an engaging activity to 
compare these colored illustrations with the descriptions 
given in the Prologue which he has read. If he wishes 
to hear English as it may have been spoken by the 
pilgrims, he can hear the recording of the opening lines 
of the Prologue as read by Professor Harry M. Ayres 
(The National Council of Teachers of English Record- 
ing) or the recording of the “Pardoner’s Tale” as 
read by Professor F. N. Robinson (The Harvard 
University Phonograph Records). Another illustra- 
tion creates the effect of a page from an Italian manu- 
script text of the Divine Comedy ; in the colorful border 
are mingled figures and scenes from the Inferno. Pur- 
Paradiso. The Book of Job. the Aerecid, 
King Lear, Paradise Lost, and Faust are similarly 


gatorio, and 


represented. Both the title pages and the illustrations* 
have been used in conjunction with book displays 
furnished by the library as a means for motivating 
interest in reading. 

Lectures on music are accompanied in our college b 
the use of illustrative recordings. Our collection of re- 
cordings is constantly increased since our instructor- 
librarian interprets recordings of music or the spoken 
word as material which may be purchased by library 
funds. During several hours each week designated as 
“Music Appreciation Periods,” students are given an 
opportunity to listen to compositions and commentary 
by an instructor who plans the programs. Whenever 
possible the compositions played are coordinated with 
the lecture topics on music in the Survey Course in the 
Humanities and in the elective courses in music appre- 
ciation. We have found, however, that the student’s 
interests, aroused by the lectures or by illustrative ma- 
terial such as the prints of the Capehart collection of 
paintings related to music, lead him frequently to wish 

(Concluded on page 58) 

4. The preparation of visual material of this type can be 

a very effective class project. Literary prints for 
mounting on card-boards are accessible from many 


sources. Students from art classes who are especial- 


ly gifted in lettering or in illustrating can make valu- 


able contributions. 
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A science center 

in one of the Mc- 

Donough County 
schools. 
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Community Resources Pave the Way 


HE recent trend in education towards community 

study has led naturally to an enrichment of the 

environment through audio-visual aids. In addition 
to moving pictures these aids are many and _ varied. 
They serve to bring the world into the classroom, and 
they pave the way for a better understanding of na 
tional and international problems through a study of 
local resources. 

A five-year experimental project in| Rural School 
Supervision, sponsored by the National Committee on 
Rural Education, the Office of County Superintendent 
of Schools of McDonough County, and the Western 
Illinois State Teachers College of Macomb, Illinois, 
was begun in McDonough County in September, 19-40, 
following approximately a year of research in the 
county. The following brief summary of one phase 
of the project will show how the schools in this par 
ticular area are studying their communities. 

As one phase of the Rural School Supervisory 
Project being conducted in McDonough County, Miss 
Helen Elaine Stenson, Supervisor, has taught an in- 
service course in Rural School Problems and an in- 
service Workshop Class in Rural Education for the 
rural teachers of the county. Through suggestions and 
materials presented to this group, many teachers have 
been encouraged to develop community studies having 
their origin in their own schoolrooms. Their purposes : 
To develop a better knowledge of the interdependence 
of the school, the home, and the community; to en- 
courage a deeper appreciation and sense of values of 
the resources in science, music, art, literature. social 
science, etc., which exist in every community; to dis 
cover the resources available in the home. the school, 
and the community which contribute to the welfare and 
happiness of the local group, and in turn to the larger 
community of our state. our nation, and the world: 
and to stimulate a feeling of cooperation and responsi 


One county’s complete working schedule 
for enriching a Social Studies project 
with audio-visual aids in rural areas. 


DOROTHY I. DIXON 
Junior High School, Macomb, Illinois 


bility between the different groups for the preservation 
and transmission of those democratic qualities which 
must be present in any generation if it is to pass on its 
cultural heritage to its children. 

In a mimeographed article on The Rural School and 
/ts Community, written by Miss Stenson, and used by 
many of these teachers as a guide or outline for this 
study, she writes: 

“Meaningful school experiences affect the child’s 
out-of-school life and the life of the community. We 
teachers often talk of ‘educating the public’ and forget 
that it is a fifty-fifty proposition—that what we need 
is a mutual education of the public and the school so 
that we might better understand the resources of each 
in this job of educating children and adults. We need 
a friendly understanding that the home, community, 
and school are mutually interested in our children— 
each can best contribute its part when it ‘fits in’ with 
the other parts—so that each child’s learning experi- 
ences will be in harmony. We can let our community 
reach into the school to enrich the curriculum 
Every community can contribute to the art, music, 
literature, social science, and science experiences of 
the school. We can let our school reach into the com- 
munity . Safety and health habits, good manners and 
other social habits, a love of beauty, and an interest 
in wide reading will usually find some reflections in 
the home. Whether we wish it or not, the children 
interpret our schools to the public!” 

The approaches to the community study were alnaost 
as varied as the number of schools which participated. 
With some teachers and pupils it had its origin in a 
“Thanksgiving Unit,” during which a study was made 
of early homes, furniture, schools, etc., and the discus- 
sion of some of the things for which people in our 
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The square dance at a rural community meeting. 


country, in early days, were thankful. With others it 
developed during a study of “Life in Early America” 
when a comparison was made between that period and 
“Life in Our Own Community ;” again, in Civics, the 
study began with the fall election and its relationship 
to the local community ; and in still another school, the 
pupils became interested in where their own families 
came from and why they happened to settle in this par- 
ticular region. Soon the study included other families 
in the district, and when it was finally concluded the 
children and members of the community presented a 
program of stories, songs, and folk dances, and ex- 
hibited many results of their study in the form of cov- 
ered wagons and airplanes, friezes, word lists, soap 
and candles which they had made, patchwork quilts 
whose patterns they had studied, etc. 

In almost all cases, the “perpendicular unit’’ of study 
was employed—that is, all the children in the school 
participated in and contributed to the study, each ac- 
cording to his own ability and achievement level. It 
was found to include every subject matter field in the 
curriculum, and of course required much additional 
and advanced preparation on the part of the teachers 
themselves. Preceding the study each teacher made a 
very extensive survey of the resources of McDonough 
County. Since teachers and pupils were always finding 
new and more interesting things to do and find out, 
the study developed into a “continuing unit.” In some 
of the schools, the study was begun in the school year, 
1940-1941, continued through last year, and at the close 
of school in May, 1942, the teacher and pupils were 
planning ahead for their community work next year. 
In others, an abbreviated study of each part resulted 
in a correlated picture of the entire field, and led di- 
rectly into a study of “Our Latin American Countries” 
this last year. 

In every case, many audio-visual aids were used to 
supplement the textbook and factual material obtained. 
Such helps as pictures, graphs, charts, maps, excur- 
sions, old books and newspapers, bulletin board ma- 
terials, letters to and from former residents and teach- 
ers, exhibits of old tools, furniture, dishes, quilts, weav- 
ing, etc., were common in all the schools to a varying 
degree, and phonographs, radios, and silent and sound 
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motion pictures were used whenever and 
wherever such equipment and materials 
were available. 

The following material is offered with 
a three-fold purpose in view. First, in 
Column I is presented the outline pre- 
pared by Miss Stenson and included in 
the aforementioned article. This was used 
as a guide by the rural teachers in Me- 
Donough County for their Community 
Studies, and each carried out as many of 
the suggested activities as seemed prac 
tical and possible in her individual situa- 
tion. In Column II are listed those 
films (Group 1) which were available in 
the county for use wherever the school 
had electricity, and also suggestions for 
additional Audio- Visual Aids which may 
be used in connection with the films, and 
other suggested activities. Column II Group 2 offers a 
bibliography of aids suitable for use in correlating 
the activities of the local community with those 
of the stage, the nation, or the world. It is im- 
portant to remember in connection with this material 
that many schools which had no electricity two years 
ago, now find it quite possible to use projectors and 
other audio-visual aids, due to the Rural Electrification 
Project which has reached a large number of our schools, 
Hence it is hoped that these suggestions may be of 
use to those who are planning such a study, and also to 
those desiring to continue the work which they have 
already begun. 


We Study Our Community 


Outline of Activities Suggested Additional 
Audio-Visual Aids 


I—Community History Group 1. 


\—Historical Develop- (Color film on U.S. Travei) 
ment traced through This Amazing America 
study of (CY MC A) 

1—County Histories (Color film on Construction) 

2—Atlases The Making of American 

3—Interviews with old- Homes (Crane Co 


er residents 


° a > 

4—Maps showing loca- Group 2. 
tion of homes of (Films) First Americans 
early settlers (Films of Commerce ).Colo- 


5—Old pictures, deeds, nial Children (Erpi), Mohawk 


land grants, etc. Valley (Eastman), Boone 
6—U. S. map showing Trail (Eastman). Aentucky 
routes traveled by Pioneers (Erpi), Flathoat 
present inhabitants Pioneers (Erpi) 
7—Stories of early set- (Broadcasts from homes of 
tlers and their _ great literary figures of Amer- 
homes ica) American Pilgrimage, by 


8—Dramatizations Ted Malone. 

B History of the school (An opaque projector an be 
pictured by 

1—Pictures of original by pupils, or for Community 
building, present or P T A meetings) 
building, ‘and any 


used to present these for study 


changes that may 
have occurred in the 
interim. 

2—Reports, records, and 
minutes of the early 


~) 


schools. 
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3—Story of origin of 
present name of the 
school. 

4—Exhibit of old text- 
books. 

5—Copy of original deed 


of land for school 
purposes. 


C—Population Trends 
and Occupational 
Development de- 
picted by 


1— Maps or charts show 
ing population of 
community at time 
of first school and 
at present. 


2—Charts showing o¢ 
cupations of the 
early peoples, com 
pared to those ot 
today. 


D—Interesting Residents 
-Then and Now 
Studied through 
1—Newspaper articles 
2—Pictures 
3—Stories related by 
present residents 
4+—Old letters written 
by former residents 
now participating in 
state or national af- 
fairs. 
5—Snapshots 
II—The School Community 
\—Survey of homes re 
sulted in 
1—Charts 
homes in local tax 


showing 


area—especially des 
ignating those from 
which children at 
tend school. 


~ 


2— Maps showing school 
routes (Rural, High 
School or College) 
a—Reports on ad 

vantages ot at 
tending certain 
High Schools and 
Colleges. 
3—Graphs picturing the 
number of pre 
school, elementary, 
and High 
children 


School 
attending 
school, and the per 
centage of High 
School students who 
continue on to Col 


lege. 





*All slides used were from the Key 


stone View Company 


(This original deed projected 
on screen makes possible much 
more detailed study by large 
group ) 

Group l. 

(Films on Food and ¢ lothing ) 
Veat for America, Exploring 
the Coffee Continent, Behind 
the Cup, Come Out of the 
Kitchen, Botany Clothes thé 
Nation (ali YMCA), Algon- 
gun Waters (Natl Film 
Board). 
Group 2. 

(Glass Slides)* Beyond the 
Vississippi. (Films) Alaska, 
The Old South, From Flax to 
Linen, New England Fisher 
tes, Pacifi Coast Salmon 
(all Eastman), Timber Front 
(Nat'l. Film Board « 


ada), Clothing 


t Can 
(Erpi), Ro 
mance of Silk (Amer. Museum 
of Nat. History), From Seed 
to Cloth (Pathe with Harvard 
rritorial Ewz- 


ited States 


University), 7% 
panston of the [ 


(International Geographic ) 


Group 1 
(Interesting film strips show 
ing the people, their hobbies 
and interests, can be prepared 
by the students 


Group 2 
(Film) Birthplace of America 


(Bell & Howell) 


(Material mentioned may be 
effective 
group study by opaque pro 


screened for more 


jector, hand-made slides, ot 


blackboard drawing) 


B—Study of School- 
Community needs 
resulted in 

1—Beautification of 
school and home 
surroundings. 

2—Library of magazines 
and books made 
available to school 
and community. 

3—Hot lunch projects in 
many schools, in co- 
operation with 


W.P.A. Projects. 
Il1I—The Social Community 
A—-Survey of social 
agencies revealed 
1—Churches 


a—-Studied by means 


o! 

(1) Pictures of 
first (or early) 
church 

(2) Rec orded 


events in life of 
church 

(3) Collection of 
old Bibles 

(4) Early and 
Present-Day 
Hymns 


é Libraries 
a More appreciated 
and better under- 
stood following 
(1) Study of purpose 
and function of each 
type (Carnegie, 
W.P.A., 


(2) Visit to near-by 


College) 


libraries 

(3) Cataloguing and 
rearranging own 
school library for 


more efficient use. 
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(Photographing of well land- 
scaped homes, scenic spots, or 
attractive roadside scenes may 
be made for use in school and 
community work.) 


Group 1. 

(Radio) Excellent radio ser- 
mons are broadcast from such 
well-known churches as “The 
Little Brown Church of the 
Air” in Chicago, and “The 
Little Church Around the 
Corner” in New York; also to 
be heard regularly are ser- 
mons by Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick and Dr. Preston 
Bradley. 

Group 2. 

(Film) The Washington Ca- 
thedral. 


(Film) Jnside the Library of 
Congress (YMCA) 


Scene from “Colonial Children,” an Erpi classroom film. 

















as 


2 Ae re er le 
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3—Museums 
a—Established in 
many schools for 
permanent ex- 
hibit of some of 
the material col- 
lected during 
study. 
4—Newspapers 
a— Newspaper offices 
visited. 
b—School newspaper 
published. 
(Additional Topics) 
5—T heaters 
6—Playgrounds 
7—Clubs and Societies 
8—Recreation 
9—H obbies 


Group 1. 

(In some localities, it would 
be possible to visit a museum; 
in others, the experience must 
be gained vicariously) 


Group 2. 

(Films) Background for To- 
morrow (Atlas Productions ) 
Vuseum of Natural History 


(Special number of school 


newspaper could be devoted to 


Community History) 


IV—The “Trade” Community 


A—-Studied and an 
alyzed with 
1—Local map showing 
(direct) trade centers 
of the community. 
2—U.S. Map 
mail order centers. 
U.S. Map 
shipping 
which buy products 


- 


showing 


showing 


we 


centers 

raised or grown in 
the community, and 
routes traveled from 
farm to market. 

4—Graphs showing de- 
velopment of trans- 
portation with per- 
centage of unim- 
proved and im- 
proved highways 
clearly shown. 

5— Models of early auto- 
biles, trains, boats, 
trucks, airplanes. 

6—Charts showing farm 
organizations, an d 
the enrollment in 
each. 
a—Available  speak- 

ers secured for 
class and Com- 
munity or P.T.A. 
Meetings. 


V—Community Occupations 


A—Types of farming 
studied 
1—General 
2—Dairy 
3—Grain 
4— Livestock 
5—Truck 
B—Charts and graphs 
showing employ 
ment of local resi- 
dents, employment 
of city workers on 
farms, and the num- 
of farm people em- 
ployed elsewhere. 


Group 1 

(Lantern slides on which are 
maps showing these various 
phases of the “trade commu 
nity” can be prepared and pro 
jected for group study) 


Group 2. 

Development of 
(Erpi), Nex 
(Eastman), Wheels 
of an Empire (Films Inc.). 
(Glass Slides) Transporta- 
tion, Vchicles. 


(Films) 
Transportation 
Orleans 


(Filmstrips are often made 
available by many of these 
organizations, and can be se- 
cured through the United 
States Department of Agri- 
culture) 


Group 1. 
(Lantern Slides) 
complete story of any type of 
farming—From Sced to Loaf, 
The Proper Care of Cows. 
(Film) A Planter of Colonial 
Virginia (Erpi) 


Showing 


Group 2. 
( Films ) 
Bread, 


Wheat to 
Market Gardening, 
Limestone and Marble, Sand 
and Clay, Furniture Making, 
Anthracite Coal, Bituminous 
Coat (all Eastman), 
Farmer, Arts and Crafts of 
Mexico (all Erpi), Miracle 
of the Meadows (Vis. Ed. 
Health 


From 


Corn 


Service), Milk and 
(March of Time). 


C—Charts or graphs 
percentage 
of land owners en- 


showing 

gaged in farming 
and the 
of farms being cul 


percentage 
tivated by tenants 
VI—Political Community 


\— Pictured through 
maps and charts 
showing 

1—Local taxation areas 

Polling centers 

3—Post Office and Rural 
Mail Routes 

4—_-W .P.A 

B—Political 
the community an 


Proje cts 


Parties in 


alyzed through dis 
cussion and research 
( Politics of news 
papers and the effect 
on the community 
studied, 
D—Knowledge of cau 
cuses, primaries, and 
elections thoroughly 
acquired as a basis 
for citizenship — re 
sponsibilities. (Stud 
ied through local 


elections. ) 
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(Glass slides) Community 
Helpers, Importance of Aari- 
culture, Corn 
Greatest Crop 


‘ > 
1mMerica s 


Group 1 
(At the time of a 
or election, the 


Caucus 
fundamentals 
of such procedures may be 
carefully studied, wot 
and a duplicate event carried 
out at school the same 


Group 2 
(Films) Horki 


ViII—The “Tourist” Community 


\—Beauty and Recrea- 
tion Spots of the 
community : 

1—Ball Parks 

2—Tennis Courts 

3—Swimming Pools 
4—Club Grounds 

B—Historical Spots 

C—Conservation of 
Wild Life 

1—Plant 

2—Animal 


1 the Nattonal ( rniment 
(Knowledge Builders), / 
of Rights, Insid BR 
Inside the White H ce (all 
YM C A) 

Group 1 

(Films) Mountatn Ma 
(Nat'l Film Board), Wash 
ington, Shrine of American 


Patriotism, ( Baltimore & Ohio) 


Group 2. 


(Slides) Our Natton’s Capital 
(Films) Washington, the Cap- 
ttal City (Eastman), Pilgrim 
Days (Teaching Film Cust 

dians ) 


VIII—The Cultural Community 


\—Study of the cul 
tural aspects of the 
community revealed 

1—Literature 

a—Which has 
out of the com 
munity 

b—That “fits” the com 

munity, 

c—In community yarns” 


P2PToOWwn 


and anecdotes 
local 


d—In newspapet 
articles 


have literary 


which 


value. 

original stories, 
poems, and pag 
eants prepared by 
children or pa 
trons of the dis 
trict to tell the 
community his 
tory. 

f—In types of material 
read in the com 
munity. 


Group 1. 


(A chance for careful re- 


search—material from books, 
periodicals, newspapers, _ li- 
braries 

Group 2. 

(Films) Land of ( 
(Bell & Howell, Gutlohn), 
Hansel and Gretel (Nat'l Mo- 


tion Pictures, Vis. Ed. Serv- 
ice, W holesome ) Hen W 
Longfellow, John G. Whittier 
(Creative Ed. Society Ideal 
Pictures). 
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2— Music 
a—In musical resources 
sources of commu- 
nity. 
b—With a “local flavor.” 
c—In types of radio 
programs enjoyed. 
(1) Radio programs 
listened to at 
school resulted 
in analysis of 
works of famous 
composers, 


3—Art 


a—In the Art resources 
of most rural com- 
munities were found: 

(1) Rugs and car- 
pets (crocheted, 
hooked, braided, 
woven.) 

(2) Weaving (done 
locally or found 
in the commu- 
nity.) 

(3) Knitting,  cro- 
cheting, tatting. 

(4) Patchwork 
quilts (study of 
designs, tracing 
history of old 
designs, and 
planning new 
ones.) 

(5) Samplers 
(study of old 
samplers and de 
signing of new 
ones. ) 

(6) Pottery 

Old dishes 
(8) Woodcrafts 
(9) Modelling 


(10) Furniture De 


= 


signs 

(11) Community 
Architecture 

(12) Camera Artists 

(13) Pictures (study 
of composition, 
learning best 
Ways of display 
ing pictures.) 

(14) Creative Art in 
School 

(15) Clothing De 
signs 

(16) Interior Deco 
rating 

(17) Gardens and 
Landscaping 


IX—Community Health 


A—Studied through sur 
vey of health re 
sources and needs of 
community 


1—Number of doctors, 
dentists, hospitals, 


Group 1. 

(Radio Programs) W.L.S. 
School-Time Program, Co- 
lumbia School of the Air, 
Damrosch Music Appreciation 
Hour. 


Group 2. 

(Films) Warner’s color film, 
Song of a Nation (YMCA), 
The Symphony Orchestra 
(Erpi). 


Group 1. 

(An interesting feature of a 
program can be an exhibit in 
which many of these art re 
sources are displayed and ex 
plained. In one _ particular 
school, an authentic, historical 
pageant, written by a lady in 
the district, was presented as 
part of this program.) 


Group 2. 


(Film) Modern Rug and Car- 
pet Making. Furniture Making 
(Eastman). 
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and clinics in com- 
munity. 


Group 2. 
(Films) Preventing Blindness 
2—Playgroundsandrec- and Saving Sight, Care of the 
reational resources Teeth (both Eastman), Heart 
Disease, Cancer, Its Cure and 
Prevention (both March of 
Time), City Water Supply, 
The House Fly (both Erpi), 
Carbon Monoxide, the Unseen 
Danger (A MN Bi). 


3—Community water 
supply. 

4—Health needs in the 

community. 


One needs only to talk to the teachers, pupils, 
parents, or other community members. where this 
study has been made to learn of the many desirable 
outcomes which are very apparent to them. They 
include pupil cooperation, improved social habits 
and attitudes, community interest and cooperation, 
increased interest in hobbies and other leisure-time 
activities, a sense of pride and satisfaction in a com- 
pleted project, added interest in school work, and 
a better understanding of local environment and 
its value. 

\lthough the use of some audio-visual aids may be 
partially limited for the duration of the war in 
schools not already possessing the necessary equip- 
ment, it is hoped that each teacher will utilize every 





Workmen assembling a table top—from the Eastman classroom film, “Furniture Making.” 


Group I. 


f water 


(Have test made < 
supply by State Health De 
partment. Show lantern slides, 
prepared to picture results, 
at community or P. T. A 
Meetings. 


available aid for studying her own community. 
Thus, by helping others to know about and make 
the best possible use of our own local resources, 
we, as teachers, can help to direct the thinking and 
planning which will undoubtedly have a part in 
establishing and maintaining peace in the world in 
the days that lie ahead. In what better place than in 
our schools and our homes could this foundation 
be laid? 
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Film Mutilation and Insurance Protection 


E CONGRATULATE the ScreeEN on Publish- 
ing Dr. H. A. Gray’s article “The Matter of 
Film Insurance.”* We need more such ex- 
changes of ideas on the part of those who really set 
the stage for the use of slides and films in the classrooms. 

Film mutilation is not the subject of distress it was 
formerly to us. We began our crusade against mutila- 
tion by making it unprofitable to the mutilators. Care- 
ful inspection of slides and films coupled with a carefully 
kept record of the physical condition of each slide and 
print made it possible for the Inspection Section of the 
Exchange to definitely place the blame for each mutila- 
tion. The mutilator was assessed a charge based on 
footage—replacement cost. He was given a month in 
which to pay the charge or suffer discontinuation of all 
service from the Exchange. 

The next step was to soften the blow without easing 
the relentlessness. This was accomplished by develop- 
ing our insurance plan mentioned by Dr. Gray. And 
this plan works. It not only works, but our thousands 
of users like it. 

We created and announced this plan in June 1937. 
The first year we charged a fee of three dollars, payable 
before bookings were permitted. This protected the 
participant up to $50. Whenever a mutilation occurred 
the cost of replacement was established ; a statement of 
the cost sent to the offender together with a statement 
of the status of his account which showed how much 
of his insurance protection, if any, remained. Most 
mutilations were valued under five dollars, and the first 
year only ten units out of the vast number of users went 
over the $50, and, therefore had to make a cash settle- 
ment. So good was the first vear’s balance that the 
Exchange was able to declare a dividend of $1 to each 
account. This put the fee for old users down to $2 
for the ensuing school year. Newcomers continued to 
pay the basic or initial fee of $3. 

Because it was impossible for the Exchange to 
place responsibility for damages done by an individual 
school within a city or county system, if the city or 
county booked as a unit, the Exchange ruled that the 
three dollar fee and fifty dollar protection applied to 
the entire booking unit irrespective of its size ; therefore 
Cincinnati, Toledo, Dayton, Akron and others, which 
book as units, can only buy $50 protection for the en- 
tire system. If the individual schools book separately 
then each school becomes a unit and can buy $50 pro- 
tection. No unit may buy over $50 protection. The 
Exchange also ruled that a school is a single building 
no matter whether or not there operates in said building 
both a grade and high school. The quota for booking 
is based on the enrollment of the unit. 

The Exchange was able to take care of all damage 
situations under the plans described except that muti- 
lation known as “scratching” run-offs and torn sprockets 
seldom continue throughout an entire reel and a few 
dollars spent for new footage will usually repair the 
film. But scratches usually go through the entire reel 
or even a whole series of reels. There was no way of 
meeting this situation except to completely replace the 


*The Educational Screen, June 1942, p. 221. 
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Director, Slide & Film Exchange 
Ohio State Department of Education 


reel—a costly matter to either mutilator or Exchange, 

Then the next step was taken. The Exchange set 
up a cost schedule covering scratching. This schedule 
called for a damage assessment (against the $50 pro 
tection) of $10 on reels valued up to $25. On reels 
going to $50 the assessment was placed at S15 and 
over that $20. Charges were assessed right and left. 
and when the school year ended about every user had 
one or more assessments; some barely escaped going 
over the $50 limit ; several cities did go over, and a few 
went as high as $300. One city became such an offender 
that the Exchange withdrew service to it. But no one 
complained. The Exchange's rulings were always fair, 
honest, and lenient. Above all the Exchange did every 
thing possible to please its clientele. But these charges 
shot the next year’s assessment now to $6 ($3 for the 
basic fee plus $3 for the share of the damage total ). 

And then amid the storm appeared the rainbow. A 
successful process for removing scratches—not merely 
for protecting against scratches—was developed. There 
are several similar processes but Eastman Kodak sug- 
gests placing the film for 10 minutes in Kodak D-72 
diluted with 1:1 water followed by a minute wash and 
then immersion in a 1:8 dilution of Kodak F-5-A or 
Kodak Liquid Hardener and a 10 minute wash. This 
process swells the gelatine of the film, closing the 
scratch. We can report that the treatment is not only 
successful but can be repeated as frequently as neces- 
sary. There are firms making a business of removing 
scratches from both positives and negatives. The cost 
on positives runs around $3 for 400 foot 16mm reels 

Most scratching we believe is not done by dirt so 
much as it is done by the development of microscopic 
rough spots in the aperture plates or gate shoes. These 
spots may be either due to corrosion from moisture or 
a wearing away of the plating. Makers of projectors 
should not sacrifice this plating—it should be good or 
it will later cause the owner much costly damage by 
scratching film. The owner of a projector should fre- 
quently carefully examine the aperture plate and gate 
shoes using a microscope. If there are pits or worn 
spots in evidence he should run through a piece of un- 
scratched film as a test. 

Most scratching is not on the dull or emulsion side 
as might be expected but it is on the glossy side of the 
film—the part that touches the gate. Most operators 
clean the aperture but overlook the gate. To see scratches 
on a film do not try to look through it but hold it so 
that the light from a lamp or window strikes it at an 
angle—then look down on the film. 

When scratches are new, or are printed into a positive 
from the negative, they appear on the screen as white 
streaks. Always examine new prints sent you by the 
laboratory to see that they do not contain negative-made 
scratch marks or scratches produced on a printer. When 
scratches become filled with oil and dirt they show as 
black streaks on the screen. 
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MOTION PICTURES— 


NOT FOR THEATRES 


HE first non-theatrical regional sta 
tions of supply were, of course, the 

theatrical exchanges which conduct- 
ed a side service for those who wished 
play 
such 


to obtain films from the 
The 
exchanges in 
cuit in the pre-First World War period 
was perhaps twenty-five subsequently 
the- 
atrically recognized centers, commonly 
called “key cities,’ included as they do 
now, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Memphis, At 
lanta, Charlotte, New Dallas, 


away 
number of 
a single distribution cir- 


houses. average 


expanding to about forty. The 


Indianapolis, 


Orleans, 


Denver, Salt Lake City, Des Moines, 
Omaha, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Minneapolis, Butte, Seattle and Port 
land, Oregon. Other cities of later 
prominence in the system, are Albany, 


New York; Birmingham, Alabama; 
Bufialo, New York; Charleston, West 
Virginia; Houston, Texas; Jackson 
ville, Florida; Little Rock, Arkansas; 


Milwaukee, Wis 
Haven, Connecticut; Ok 
Oklahoma; Portland, 
Antonio, Sioux 
Dakota; 


Louisville, Kentucky; 
New 
City, 


San 
South 


consin ; 
lahoma 
Maine; 
Falls, 
Florida, 
For 


each major distribution combine main 


a4 Xas, 
and Tampa, 


some years in the beginning, 
tained its own set of exchanges, 


wasteful 


caus 


ing a highly competition in 


areas which required comparatively 
little service; but this was corrected 
presently by trade agreements and 
pooled facilities. The General Film 


story, in its non-theatrical aspects, has 
already been told. To George Kleine, 
his pioneer work with Urban and Edi- 
son productions, and_ his 
devotion to the cause of 
churches and 
atrical field can never sufficiently re 
pay its debt. 
Selig and the 


prolonged 
films in 
schools, the non-the- 
George Spoor, 
Vitagraph, Kalem and 
Gaumont groups, all generously served 
the non-theatrical their 
time. 


Lubin, 


applicants of 


It is difficult to recall one producing 
or distributing firm of the early days 
which did not. Carl Laemmle of Uni 
versal had an unwavering interest in 
their encouragement, and Universal still 
has an active non-theatrical department, 
headed by Herman Stern. Paramount, 
started about 1915, has always done a large 
business in the line, even if the profits 
have been negligible. William Fox not 
only made his productions available to 
the field within 
practicable ways and means to de 
velop it, but he made it a standing 
rule of his company that any rabbi, 
Priest or clergyman should have any 
available Fox film free of charge at 
any time for showing in syna- 


reason, and sought 


any 


wo 


Y 


hurch or Sunday School, any 


gogue, 
home for 
Earle 
icational F:lm 


hospital, orphan asylum ot 
the aged Che 
Hammons and his Ed 


participation ol 


Corporation, and Hugo Reisenteld 
and the Red Seal Exchange, have 
been mentioned 

The Pathé Exchanges were active 


non-theatrically and continuously over 
When the 


blossomed, 


the longest period of years 


visual education movement 


\. H. Sawtell commanded the Pathe 
service from the headquarters in New 
York City, and codperated extensively 
with school systems, notably in their 
tests in teaching current events with 
ne wsreels His successor, aS I recall, 
was Charles Mills, a miunister’s son 
who had been head of the visual edu 


cation department of the 


When the heavy 
organization of Pathe 
Milbank 
Mrs 


took ( har ge 


Kansas City 


business re 


S ( hools 


occurred and 


Jeremiah became the power 


Elizabeth Richey Dessez 


of the di 


there, 
ision. In an elab 


orate campaign to develop it, she ap 


sub-officers in the 
One ot 


pointed various 


principal exchanges these 


assistants, known tor conspicuous en 


ergy and accomplishment in Kansas 
City, Chicago and elsewhere, was Miss 
Evelyn Baker, today advertising man 


ager of Educational Screen 

Che objection most frequently raised 
to non-theatrical distribution 
theatrical 


the booking 


through 
that 
there are 
thing it is 
activity 
different ex- 
picture de- 
Beside, the critics say, 


regular exchanges is 


arrangements 
too inconvenient. For one 


alleged to be a mer side 


Chen, one must go to a 


change for nearly every 


sired one often 


has to accept alternates, while possible 


rental periods are usually too short 
Then there is the generally higher 
rental. The usual library of the col- 
lege extension or social service bureau, 


on the other hand, is more frequently 


supported by funds not of its own 
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Part 44.—Interesting forms of non- 
theatrical distribution devised and 
tested over the years, and some re- 
lated problems in difficult markets. 


ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


direct earning, and its fees are cor- 
respondingly lower. Please understand 
that I am merely presenting a prevail- 
ing point of view in this paragraph. I 
do not stand back of these particular 
observations as final statements of the 
case. 

The 1919-1920 decentralization of the 
Government film supply of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, made non-the- 
atrical exchanges of thirty-five State 
departments of education, universities, 
colleges, schools and museums. When 
the Eastman Kodak Company began 
its library, it had approximately fifty 
stores through which to distribute. 
{nd De Vry, Victor, Bell & Howell 
and other projector manufacturers had 
their own branch offices through which 
their similar needs. These 
“branches,” however, are not always 
dominated by the “home office.” Com- 
paring the lists, discovers the 
names of many non-theatrical produc- 
ing firms, film processing laboratories 


to serve 


one 


and, above all, stores dealing in mis- 
optical goods and_ photo- 
graphic supplies. In other words, most 
“taken on” 
the work of being local representatives, 
with protective agreements 
them exclusive rights in 
geographical areas. The 
active non-theatrical “ex- 
changes” of this type is, according to 
my actual count of their listings, about 
three hundred in the United States and 
Canada, fifteen being in Canada. 
Large industrial 
“free” 


cellaneous 
of these places have merely 


generally 
which 
their 
number of 


give 
own 


companies, with 
tried using 
their own branch offices to serve iocal 
areas, but the branch staffs rarely 
know anything sufficiently well about 
film handling, and generally have no 
proper equipment for inspection and 
repair. They are usually expected, 
however, to arrange shows where pos- 
sible, to obtain 


their films, have 


the reels as required 





Courtesy DeVry 


A “theatre on wheels” used in World War No. 2 to entertain 
U.S. troopsin Australia. It is operated by the Methodist Home 
Missions, employing DeVry sound projection equipment. 
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from headquarters, and to attend to 
shipments. Their compensation and in- 
centive for all this are the opportuni- 
ties to make influential friends and to 
develop sales prospects for themselves. 

Offhand it may seem that three hun- 
dred existing centers should be ample 
to supply non-theatrical users with 
films of any desired type, but there are 
disadvantages in this system as in vir- 
tually any other. First of all, it is 
not practicable for each center to have 
a complete library, or even a full set 
of needed subjects. Owners of the 
production negatives would not be jus- 
tified by sales and rental possibilities 
in paying for so many prints. There- 
fore copies are to be found only where 
the demand for them seems sufficient. 
One heard complaints in the early days 
as now, that the better known libraries, 
such as those of Bray Products and 
Kineto, had their prints scattered 
piecemeal cver the country; but who 
is to foot the bill if each center is 
given a full collection? 

Any non-theatrical library which serves 
the entire country altogether from one 
central place has serious disadvantages 
in zonal shipping rates and time lost in 
transit. Beyond a certain time and space 
the nominal rental usually quoted does 
not pay the distributor; and it may be 
found that, depending where he is situated, 
he will restrict his service to “States 
east of the Mississippi,” “the Pacific 
Slope only,” or “a thousand-mile radius 
of Chicago.” The Y. M. C. A. Motion 
Picture Bureau, proud of its claim to 
national service, met this particular diff- 
culty by opening a Chicago branch of its 
New York headquarters to serve the 
country west of the Mississippi, and, in 
due course, exchanges also in San Fran- 
cisco and Dallas. Ideal Pictures Corpo- 
ration, with headquarters in Chicago, 
makes its vast library of non-theatrical 
films nationally available through nine 
additional branch offices located in Los 
Angeles, Memphis, New York, Denver, 
Dallas, Atlanta, Portland (Ore.), Miami, 
and Richmond. 

If a self-centered, complete library 
cannot afford a branch office, an ob- 
vious solution is to have a few im- 
portant distributors take over the 
other areas—the Northwest, the Mid- 
dle West, the South and so on. Not 
the entire three hundred distributors- 
just a few. That cannot mean so very 
many prints. As a matter of fact, with 
certain reservations, this has been done. 

Sut there are many complaints that 
that independent, contracting distributor, 
agreeing to represent a picture owner 
elsewhere, has other axes to grind. He 
naturally will give preference to pictures 
the rental of which brings him greatest 
return, or to the product of companies 
which do the largest gross business with 
him over the year; or it may be that 
he will use the picture as mere bait to 
attract buyers of projectors. Then again, 
in assembling a program for a customer, 
he may throw this picture into the bar- 
gain just to swing the deal, a familiar 
practice in theatrical exchange work. 
There are all these substantial fears. But 


there are also (praise be!) reasons to 
have confidence in the business honesty of 
most of those who serve. Without the 
implied factor of good faith on both 
sides, no agreement is worth the paper 
it is written on or the breath required 
to utter it. 

Possibly because of a distrust ot the 
system, or perhaps merely that a p1 
ture owner does not wish to wait tor a 
long period of rental for the return on 
his investment, or maybe even just be 
cause he thinks it more profitable, the 
producer may decide to sell outright. He 
has open to him, then, the plan of split- 
ting his property rights into several 
parts, and selling each to a different 
distributor who will thereafter have the 
privilege of obtaining prints from the 
designated laboratory where the nega- 
tive is held, and will hold supreme con- 
trol over showings in a specified area. 
This regional franchise plan corresponds 
with the so-called “State rights” sys- 
tem in theatrical booking. Within his 
own geographical frontiers, then, the 
franchise holder may usually book the 
film in any place of exhibition he 
chooses—school, church, club, or any- 
where else not exceeding the privileges 
of the original owner. To all intents and 
purposes, within his area, he is the owner 

That is one of the drawbacks to out- 
right sale. The owner of a print is dif- 
ficult to restrain, and the possibilities of 
holding him to certain forms of rental, 
even when he has promised in a contract 
to conform, are remote. He just has to 
be trusted. One skeptical producer friend 
of mine, concluding that virtually no 
weak human being will resist temptation, 
assumes that mere promises of this sort 
will not be kept, and, omitting them, 
holds up the opportunities which he is 
satisfied that the customer will take any 
way, as extra inducements to buy. That 
seems to me to be at least astute. 

The “block” method is as expedient 
in non-theatricals as in theatrical cus- 
tom. There is just as much merchan- 
dizing effort and expense in selling one 
picture as in disposing of a set, so effi 
ciency experts usually prefer to con- 
centrate on selling the set. 
with a customer known then to be using 
a number of films over a_ period of 
time, additional services may be _ better 


Moreovy er, 


planned and business at headquarters 
more flexibly run. Also, if delivery of 
the full set is to be gradual, as succes- 
sive pictures are required, it may be that 
the money advanced to cover the later 
subjects may be made to finance their 
production. The law is generally stern 
about the “sale” of non-existent prop- 
erties in this manner, but the act 1s 
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The Educational Screen 


nevertheless commonly performed and 


frequently without disaster because the 
contract is ultimately fulfilled 

There are many ingenious schemes of 
block selling. One of the “Chronicles of 
\merica” rental plans is, I believe, to 
organize forty students to take a cours 
f study based on the exhibition of fif- 


h member 


teen historical pictures, ea 
paying five dollars for the privilege of 
attending the series Robert Glasgow 
contemplated a plan in which a salesman 
would station himself at a county seat 
and remain there until he had sold to 
all the school systems in the area, seek 
ing principally to induce wealthy philan 
thropists to purchase full sets and do 
nate them as memorials to local educa 
tional institutions. At least a small part 
of this scheme was realized. Some of 
the endowed sets are therefore in active 
service. Some are not. I know of one 
which has long been in the possession of 
a large carpet manufacturing company 
for the patriotic stimulation of its em 
ployees, and never used because the com- 
pany had no means of showing it and no 
idea of what else to do with it 

One of the most ingenious sales pro 
jects I have ever known in non-theat- 
ricals is the plan which A. P. Hollis 
devised for De Vry’s picture library in 
1924. With his characteristic, practical 
accommodation of service to market 
conditions, he concluded that one way to 
do business with the schools would be 
to encourage their desire to assemble 
their own film programs. Having mad 
such assemblies, naturally they would 
wish to own them. So Hollis, in this 
instance, instead of assembling his ma 
terial into reels, kept the individual items 
in 35mm negative rolls of about fifty 
feet each, inviting teachers to order and 
purchase prints therefrom as they wished 

It may be that the picture owner pr 
fers not to sell, and at the same _ time 
believes that no distributor is abler to 
handle his film than himself. He may also 
be of the opinion that the extra time and 
expense of reaching the nation’s re- 
motest users from one central library are 
not prohibitive. Think of the case of 
Davis & Geck, of New York City, 
makers of surgical sutures and anaes 
thetics. They have their own advertising 
films to demonstrate their products (pro- 
duced mainly by Caravel), and manage 
their own distribution. But their expe- 
rience is unique. It is said that they 
employ no regular field representative 
and use no advertising other than thes¢ 
reels. The pictures are sent to a dealer 
who is naturally interested in their prod 
ucts, screened by him and held until he 


receives a forwarding address to an 
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The wide scope of the non-theatrical field of motion pictures is clearly shown by 
this provisional breakdown into its varied uses. Under four broad headings each 
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other dealer. The same procedure is 
followed there. When the third dealer has 
seen the films the reels are returned to 
Davis & Geck for inspection and pos 
sible repair. I have seen some of thes« 
pictures, and have had_ the distribution 
plan explained in detail for my _ benefit 
The pictures are admirable, and with the 


Impressed 


plan I have been greatly 
Doorstep Delivery 


In modern merchandising—or 1n old 
time merchandising, for that matter—the 
establishment of regional stores 1s_ not 
by any means the final step. Advertising, 
in all of its pertinent phases, must make 
potential customers aware of the availa 
bility of product, stimulate their buying 
desires and develop their habits of us¢ 
For a continuing business this presup 
poses many things—that the 
useful, that the prospective customer has 
the means to obtain and avail himself 
indicating 


product is 


of the benefits, and much more, 
again what was said pages ago about a 
smooth-running machine 
running in all of its parts. Unhappily, 
these assumptions cannot yet be = sup 


being smooth 


ported in this strange business, and, to 
make the machine go at all, the working 
factors must themselves 
take on, in addition to thei 
duties, the obligations of 


individually 
natural 
factors now 
represented merely by gaps For in 
stance the distributor may have to help 
the customer raise the money to pay fot 
his films. 

For instance, again, not all ot the 
potential 
have projectors or screens for their ex- 
hibitions. So the regional distributors are 


users ot non-theatrical films 


almost invariably prepared to show. the 
pictures as well as to rent them. In 
short, they stand ready to put on the 
entire show whenever and wherever the 
customer wishes it. Indeed, the earnest 
distributor commonly prefers to put on 
the show, because then he 
it will be presented as it should be for 
the full satisfaction of the customer. The 
customer, having seen how much _ better 


knows that 


it is to have professional attention, may 
probably call for the service next time, too. 

There can be a lot of nuisance about 
dusting, oiling and testing the old pro 
jector, running power and light cables, 
hanging screens and rigging loud-speak 
ers if there is sound accompaniment, and 
more often than not, the customer is glad 
to be rid of the responsibility. Jam Handy 
built his 
theory, or 


remarkable business on_ this 
perhaps on that policy so 
admirably expressed in 
man’s Kodak Company 
press the button 


George East 
slogan, “You 
we do the rest,” pro 





























but gather the audience and pay the bill 

In these circumstances there grew up 
with the business, beginning so far back 
as the davs rt Archi on epard ind Ly 
man Howe. a class motion picture 
projectionists who id their own equi 
ment and rented it with their own serv 
ces t put I \s needs de 
velope they acquired improved screens 
Tal il lenses for “long” and “short’ 
throws collapsibl ths extensio1 
cables, portable rewinders, and, in short, 
all of the paraphernalia which conven 
1ENCeE ind competitior ave evolved. Phey 
rarely emerged from the ranks of theat 
ical projectionists, but began more often 
as handy men around studios and labora 
tories, where prints were screened fot 
inspection. Frequently they were former 
lantern-slide operators who had neg 
lected to move into theatrical projection 
when that overcrowded trade of today 
was easily open to newcomers 

Manv of the more successful ones 
founded their little businesses on the de- 
pendable patronage of large industrial 
plants where portable projection was 


occas! nally needed im addition to noon 


hour shows for employees \ case in 


i 
point is that of William 
Newark, who for years Was projection 


\lexander of 


assistant to A. J. Van Brunt, director « 


I 
safety education for the Public Service 
Corporation ot New lersey The bed 
rock of his present establishment was the 


work which he obtained with fair regu 


larity there. Between times he filled in 
with projection for schools and churches 


loda) 


units, under as many well-trained assist 


\lexander has sé veral projection 


ants, caring for non-theatrical shows in 


a large part of central New Jersey 


(,eore. Cole, now the prosperous head 


~ the King Cole Entertainment Service 
in New York City, was once a projec 
tionist at Kineto, in the Masonic Temple 
Building He 


tablishment tegether by soliciting shows 


gradually pieced his es 
through film laboratories and non-theat 


rical producers Similar specialists in 


projection have arisen through natural 
contacts such as these in various, active 
non-theatrical areas throughout the na 
tion. They are the men who figure most 
prominently in what is known now as 
the “road-show” division Theatrical 


| 


managers frequentl call them “jack 


rabbit” exhibitors 


With their business mainly in caring 
for non-theatrical customers, 


trons being cared for in the 


other pa 

theatres, 
they do occasionally, in irregular circum 
stances such as at charitable affairs, show 
current entertainment features. In cer 


tain areas, where there are many “dark 

















viding the complete motion picture serv towns’ —that is, communities where it is 
Ice, with nothing for the customer to do not practicable to maintain theatres 
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of ten major groups subdivides into films for internal purposes and those for ex- 
ternal, public effect. The chart applies equally well to all kinds of production. 
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these road-show men have developed 
important business on a plan essentially 
like that of the tent chautauquas. ‘lexas 
is a familiar field for it. With varia- 
tions, the scheme runs this way: The 
projectionist service man prevails upon 
the local merchant group to present a 
free motion picture entertainment which 
will draw crowds from which tradesmen 
ire certain to gain their respective shares 
of increased patronage. For this ad- 
vantage they will pay $100 per night, 
say, and the service will provide the 
show. Five or six neighboring com- 
munities are canvassed in the same way 
until the service man has contracted for 
exhibitions covering every night in the 
full week. For the next succeeding week 


he moves with his 


show to another 
Programs presented in 
this manner are surprisingly packed with 
“free” non-theatrical reels, the showmen 
thus, of 


group of towns. 


course, increasing their own 
margins of profit. 

Non-theatrical road-shows are especi- 
ally satisfactory where there are large 
audiences and 35mm film is used, for 
to these occasions the operators usually 
bring are illumination—so much more 
penetrating and brilliant than long dis- 
tance effects of incandescent bulbs—and 
two semi-professional machines to ob- 
viate the necessity of stopping to change 
reels when there is only one projector. 
The “duplex” equipment is generally in 
excellent running order, spare parts are 
available for emergencies, and over all 
there is a better compliance with fire 
laws than in the ordinary amateur show. 
But, of course, service such as this is 
not to be had without someone paying 
for it, and the projection item alone, for 
an evening of movies, may easily and 
legitimately run from fifty dollars to a 
hundred. 

The modern specialist projection serv- 
ice maintains automobiles for carrying 
its paraphernalia to and from the show 
locations. Frequently it is an ordinary 
private car in which the operator’s family 
finds recreation apart from _ business 
hours. On the other hand, it may be 
an elaborate, especially designed truck, 
in which the equipment may be used for 
projection—in parks, or at 
rallies—the pro- 
inside the vehicle, tacing 
backward, and a_ screen being rigged 
outward from the tailboard. In areas 
where there are showings in places not 
supplied with electricity, such trucks are 
fitted also with motor generators, Trucks 
as complete as this are most familiar in 
backward sections, the isolated mountain 
communities of the South, for example, 
where social service agencies are labor- 
ing with every available aid to spread 
constructive ideas. They have been used 
extensively in anti-tuberculosis drives in 
North Carolina, and were employed there 
so especially from 1920 to 1923. 

While | am unable to name the first 
truck show, | velieve that I am safe in 
assigning 1912 to the approximate time 
when the idea of having such exhibitions 
began to spread in America. I recall 
seeing one in a country village in north- 
ern New York State before 1910. In 
(Continued on page 79) 


outdoor 
street-corner political 
jector being 
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TRAINING FILMS Featured 
at Vocational Meeting 


< Pxe* 





Operations seen in the U.S. Office of Education films. (Top 
to bottom) “Scraping Flat Surfaces” and “Reaming with 
Straight Hand Reamers” (from Bench Work series) ; “Drilling 

Hole in Pin” (Operations on the Sensitive Drill). 
(Distributed by Castle Films) 


The Educational Screen 


\ATT 


question of whether or not we have time to show 


IS no longer a matter of convenience or a 


training films in America today. Rather, the 


question is whether we can afford not to! 

Thus, did Floyde E. Brooker, director of war train- 
ing films for the United States Office of Education, 
summarize discussions at the conclusion of the inaugural 
“Vocational Visual Aids Section Meeting” 
nual conference of the American Vocational 
tion in Toledo, December 2-5. 

In describing the great strides made in the production 


at the an- 
\ssocia- 


and utilization of films for instruction, Brooker pointed 
out that the American Army and Navy have the great- 
est program of training film production under way in 
the history of the world. The Navy has approximately 
1,000 training films under production and the Army is 
working on an equally impressive program. The United 
States Office of Education is producing from 120 to 
150 motion pictures and approximately 150 film strips 
to help speed vocational training of war production 
workers. This, in addition to the forty-eight subjects 
produced by the Office of Education since the late 
months of 1941. “Mass production demands mass in- 
struction, and motion pictures and slidefilms are prov- 
ing that they are without equal in the task of imparting 
new skills to large numbers of people,” said Brooker. 
“The Army, the Navy, and our vocational schools are 
being forced into the use of visual: aids to meet our 
present demands for mass instruction.” 

Plans for the first training films produced by the 
United States Office of Education for instruction of 
war production workers were laid in January 1941, 
almost a year before Pearl Harbor. When the Japanese 
launched their sneak attack upon the great American 
naval base in the South Pacific, eighteen of these sound 
motion pictures were available for distribution to classes 
for vocational training of war production workers both 
in the public schools and industry. These films carried 
the brunt of the vocational visual aids program during 
the first months of the war when mushrooming war 
factories needed millions of trained workers to man the 
machines on the production front. 

“At the outset of the war, Germany had a head start 
on the rest of the world in training films as well as 
in airplanes and tanks and guns,” said Brooker. “In 
1940, the Nazis had five times as many 16mm motion 
picture projectors per capita as did we in the United 
States. They had produced twenty times as many 
training films and they were making fifty times as much 
use of them. There is no doubt that films played a 
major role in imparting skills to civilians and soldiers 
during Germany’s amazing rise to power in the years 
when she was preparing for her present conquests.” 
\ccelerated production of training films does not of 
itself guarantee that America will outstrip her enemies 
in utilization of visual aids for mass training. The 
Nation faces a shortage of men skilled in efficient use 
of training films and these men are sorely needed to 
help train other instructors. 

The films which are being produced today by the 
Office of Education are tested by essentially the same 
criteria that was developed before Pearl Harbor, 
Brooker explained. In order to pass this test, the film 
must be practical, it must be highly specific, and it must 
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Left: Floyde E. Brooker and J. C. Coffey discuss chart on the development of training films. Right: Display of National 
Audio-Visual Council Teaching Guides for Office of Education Films at Vocational Visual Aids meeting. 


show the material in great detail. “These and other 
films under production are facilitating the transition of 
visual aids from a period when they were looked upon 
as the frills and fads of education to where they are 
regarded as basic instructional materials as essential 
as textbooks or the blackboard.” 

Despite the ever increasing use of training films in 
America, we are still in the Stone Age of visual aids, 
in Brooker’s judgment. He predicted new techniques 
both in the production and utilization of films and said 
that we have but scratched the surface of the potential 
use of pictures for instruction. He suggested that the 
present motion picture projector might compare with 
the projector of tomorrow as the famous Model 1 
compares with the motor car of the future. “But no 
longer are the pro's and con’s of visual aids a subject 
for emotional academic discussion. We are approaching 
the production and use of training films from a scientific 


basis and we must continue in this direction.”’ 


Norman Mathews, director of the motion picture di 
vision of Bell Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo, contributed 
a behind-the-scenes description of the production and 


use of training films in one of America’s vital 


Wal 
industries. This program, he explained, was born of thi 
need existing at the outset of the war for training many 
men rapidly. A motion picture division was established 
at Bell Aircraft in April, 1942, and work began im 
mediately on the production of a series of training 
films on subjects requested by the United States Army 
Air Force and the Bell Aircraft service department 

“From a motion picture standpoint, the qualities we 
sought from the outset were neither complex nor very 
obscure, but we felt they were sound,’ Mathews ex 
plained. “Our first concern was with the visual, for 
it was our feeling that pictures, not sound, should carry 
most of the information. Thus we sought to design our 
films with a logical and coherent picture continuity 
We were gratified to hear the comment at the screening 
of a silent rough cut of our first picture that no sound 
track was needed to make clear the procedure of the 
operations shown.” 


“We tried at all times to keep our audience in mind 
so that when the camera moved about the complex 
mechanism of the airplane, it would be known at all 
times just where we were and where we had been. We 
wanted to show as much as possible an operation as 
it would appear to the individual who was to tackle 
this particular job himself.” The function of the spoken 
commentary in the Bell Aircraft films was to be sup- 
plementary to the meaning carried by the picture and 
to lend emphasis wherever needed. The narrator was 
instructed to “come off his high perch from behind the 
screen and to talk a little more with the fellows rather 
than at them.” This was accomplished by a combination 
of writing and delivery. 

“Aside from the spoken commentary, synchronous 
ound is used for the instructional value it can con- 
tribute,” he said. “Sound effects, that is, natural sounds, 
figure largely here, and in some instances are indis- 
pensable to the meaning we wish to convey.” Mathews 
corroborated the experience of the United States Office 
of Education, as reported by Brooker, to the effect that 
he success of training films depended largely upon the 
inclusion of elaborate detail. The advice of the Bell 
\ircraft service department was “to leave no cotter 
key unturned,” and this was found to be sound advice 

producing the films to meet the needs both of pilots 
ind service men. 

The training films produced by the United States 
Office of Education are designed as teaching aids and 
are not intended to supplant the shop instructor, C. F. 
Klinefelter, assistant to the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, made clear in his paper presented at the 
lolede conference. For this reason, none of the motion 
pictures attempt to cover each and every operation in 
the subject treated. It was agreed that certain things 
should be left out so that the shop instructors would 
recognize at once that they must do some active teach- 
ing themselves. “The primary test that was applied as 
to material that was to be left out, and that which was 
to be included, was whether or not the point to be in- 
cluded was one that the average shop instructor, even 
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if relatively experienced, would normally have some 
difficulty in putting over to a group of trainees.” 

J. C. Coffey, of the Jam Handy Organization, spoke 
on the subject, “Why Don’t More Teachers Use 
Films?” and presented some of the reasons for this 
situation. He stressed the point that to use films suc- 
cessfully the individual teacher must bring together the 
right print, right projector, right operator, right class- 
room, and right class as a prerequisite to the success- 
ful use of lighted pictures. The speaker then discussed 
each of these “rights” from the teachers’ angle. 

He emphasized the fact that the visual aid is sup- 
plementary, not accurately fitted to the curriculum, and 
that the teacher personally must do the “fitting.” That 
this “fitting” involves, on the teacher's part, timing, in- 
troduction, conclusion, and test. He or she must firstfind 
out what the visual aids look like, and must make a 
selection on this basis of (a) previous knowledge (b) 
written description in visual aid catalog (c) opinions 
of associates or (d) actual preview—all requiring ef- 
fort. And then arrangements must be made to get the 
chosen aid and get it at the time wanted—a real diff- 
culty when the course must be planned for weeks 
ahead. Once the right visual is arranged for at the 
right time, the teacher must solve the projector prob- 
lem. Help must be secured to handle the projector and 
prepare it for use on schedule. 

Mr. Coffey then listed fourteen major and minor 
physical hazards which may cause faulty or poor pro- 
jection unless careful checking up of equipment is 
superintended by the teacher. Though these incon- 
veniences occur but rarely, steps must be taken to 
avoid them. While none is insurmountable, yet it calls 
for extra hours and extra effort on the part of the 
teacher to surmount them all. Small wonder that some 
conclude “it is easier by far to let visuals alone.”’ Mr. 
Coffey added that since available visual aids are sup- 
plementary, the teacher is not obliged to use them, and 
that using them doesn’t relieve the teacher of any 
burdens. But the teacher using visual aids is delivering 
extra measure at the cost of extra effort 

“The record shows that more teachers are using more 
films in more different teaching areas than ever be- 
fore,” and the causes of this are numerous. The intro- 
duction and promotion of victory training films have 
given an enormous stimulus to the use of audio-visual 
aids everywhere. Speakers of the Office of Education 
have spread the visual gospel at meetings and conven- 
tions. The school press has given visuals much pub- 
licity. Film libraries have increased their stocks of films. 
Good work has been done in evaluating film material, 
and improved catalog descriptions are proving helpful 
to teachers. Film producers have focussed their atten- 
tion on immediate teaching problems, and are offering 
much new material, designed to meet changing con- 
ditions. 

Finally Mr. Coffey showed that the greatest increase 
in the use of films is found in the vocational field. “It 
is the vocational teacher who has recognized the need, 
and who has besought, connived, and demanded tools 
which help him meet his greatly increased responsibil- 
ity.”’ It is the vocational teacher who has fought through 
the inconveniences above mentioned to achieve visual 
material that best meets his needs. The vocational teach- 
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er's struggles in the present will rebound to the ad- 
vantage of all other teachers in the future. 

In a panel discussion led by Maurice Trusal, visual 
education director, Williamsport Technical Institute, 
Williamsport, Pa., panel members William P. Loomis, 
and Lyle Stewart of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, and Mrs. Emma Green, supervisor of training films, 
Fifth Service Command, Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, 
described the utilization of training films by war worker 
trainees and Army personnel. It was their consensus 
that efficient utilization of training films requires plan- 
ning, preparation, and presentation in terms of good 
instructional practices. Training films, it was pointed 
out, should be repeated several times if necessary to 
help trainees understand intricate details. 

The panel agreed that training films, no matter how 
excellent, could be abused as could textbooks, charts, 
or other instructional materials. Intelligent use of 
films, it was decided, does not depend upon the amount 
of time spent in showing these films so much as the 
use which is made of this time. Four half-hour sessions 
at which training films were shown were declared to 
be far superior from an instructional point of view than 
a two-hour session at which an equal number of films 
were shown. The importance of preparing the class to 
see the film and of follow-up by questions and discus- 
sion after the showing was emphasized. 


A Demonstration Room in the Humanities 
(Concluded from page 46) 
to hear recordings other than the ones played during 
the listening periods. During several periods each day 
our Demonstration Room is available for the playing 
of recordings of this type. In the catalogue of the re 
cordings the student selects the compositions which he 
wishes to hear; an assistant in charge of the room 
finds the recording for him and operates the record 
player. The room is equipped with reference books on 
music and charts; one of these charts is a board repre- 
sentation of the plan of an orchestra on which remov 
able illustrations of the instruments have been arranged 
We have attempted to centralize in our Demonstra 
tion Room audio-visual aids for use by individual stu 
dents, by groups of students working informally on 
special projects, and by classes which meet here when 
instruction in the topic under consideration can be made 
more effective by the use of the visual and auditor) 
resources. Although any of these aids may be taken to 
class-rooms by instructors who wish to use them, we 
urge instructors to bring their classes to the Demon- 
stration Room where all of the materials are easil 
accessible. Throughout our program for using the 
room runs the central objective of introducing students 
to experiences in the humanities. Direct contact with 
music on recordings and with works of art in colored 
prints or in models eliminates the abstract verbalizing 
which has unfortunately characterized instruction in the 
humanities in our schools to such a great extent. Only 
by the extensive use of audio-visual materials can the 
student be initiated into so experiencing the qualities 
of enduring works of art that he will come to regard 
them as joys forever and as sources of emotional satis 
faction. The Demonstration Room in the Humanities 
at Wright City Junior College has aided us greatly in 
making such experiences possible for our students. 
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The Film and International Understanding 


Theory and Practice 


OTH theory and actual practice are important in 
Baevelopin y any program for promoting international 
understanding through the use of motion pictures 
Theory is necessary in order that development may be 
consistent and comprehensive, and in order that new 
techniques and methods of procedure may be sug 
gested. Actual practice tests the feasibility of theoreti 
cal proposals. At the same time, developments in prac 
tice may suggest modification or expansion of theoreti 
cal considerations. 

The first two issues of this department were largely 
devoted to theoretical considerations. This month it is 
interesting to note actual procedures which bear upon 
these considerations. 

In December we considered fundamental problems 
in international understanding presented by the war, 
and suggested that the film could help us to undet 
stand and cooperate with our allies, to see through the 
flaws and weaknesses of our enemies, and to get a view 
of world problems which would be involved in post 
war peace and reconstruction. The points stressed in 
the OWT letter, mentioned below, are amazingly con 
sistent with this point of view. 

Last month the de velopment of color as an element 
in bringing about understanding was mentioned. The 
report on the Inter-American brochure indicates de 
velopment along this line. 

Disney's work with Saludos Amigos suggests inter 
esting possibilities. 1. Collecting material for a film 
foreign countries may in itself be a vehicle for intet 
national understanding and fair presentation. 2. Films 
in this field can be good entertainment. 3. Humor 
not to be despised. He who laughs with us has mad 
the first step toward friendship. 4. The potentialities 


of the animated film challenge our imaginatior These 
animated characters, whether created by Disney 

someone else, can be mighty ambassadors of good will 
they speak a universal language. and they are endowed 


with fundamental and universal human appeal 


Portraying Our Colorful Neighbors 

If any one adjective could be used to describ 
mental picture of Latin-America, that adjective prol 
ably would be “colorful.” This quality of color is one 
of the elements which enter into our understanding 
these southern neighbors. In view of this, it is onl 
reasonable to expect that at least a certain proportiot 
of our films about them should be in vivid color 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that 
recent brochure issued by the Coordinator of Intet 
American .\ffairs, describing twelve films, prints of 
which recently have been deposited in more than 100 
regional distribution depositories, eight of the twelv: 
films listed are in color. 


Walt Disney, Good Will Animator 


The current Disney release, Saludos Amigos, is a 
unique contribution to international understanding 
unique not only in its theme and conception, but also 
in the contribution to hemispheric understanding whicl 


Edited by DR. JOHN E. DUGAN 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey, Schools 


it already has made in South America and is bound to 
make in this country. It entitles Disney to the title of 
“Good Will Animator” in more ways than one, 

\n ardent disciple of hemispheric solidarity, Disney, 
with a group of fifteen of his principal artists, mu- 
sicians, and writers, made a survey trip to Latin- 
\merica. On this trip they hoped to tap the reservoir 
of music, folklore, legends, scenes, characters, and 
themes which might provide raw material for good 
neighbor films. 

Their tour included Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Uruguay, Ecuador, Panama, Guatemala, and Mexico. 
They talked to persons high and low, and visited rodeos, 
presidential palaces, zoological gardens, Inca_ ruins, 
night clubs, bullfights, city streets and country roads, 
schools, celebrations, dances, circuses—in fact, any 
place or occasion that offered a picture possibility. 
Thousands of sketches were made, scores of songs re- 
corded, and many other leads developed. As a result, 
the group returned to Burbank with a wealth of ma- 
terial for future good neighbor films. 

The first picture to result from this trip is Saludos 
Amigos. Another called Surprise Package, and having 
its locale laid in Mexico, Brazil, Argentina and Chile, is 
currently in production. Others are in the process of 


development 


Saludos 


Saludos P limigos bears a different title for the Span- 


. Alo Amigos .. . Saludos Amigos 


ish speaking countries below the border, and another 
for Brazil. In Spanish it is known as plain Saludos. 
In Brazil, where the Portuguese version is used, it is 
called Alo Amigos. 

Reversing usual distribution methods, Disney, in a 
further gesture of good will, released the picture in 
South America before it was shown in this country. 
enthusiastic audiences greeted the premieres in Brazil 
and Argentina, where the picture broke every theatre 
record. 

Saludos 
animated episodes which are welded together by live 
action color films of the highlights of the Disney party’s 


Amigos is entirely in color, and has four 


trip. In addition, some of the most beautiful spots in 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru and Bolivia are shown, 
with an outstanding portion of the live action being 
devoted to the gorgeous carnival in Rio. 

“Lake Titicaca,” “Pedro,” “El Gaucho Goofy” and 
‘Aquarela do Brasil” are the four animated episodes. 
In “Lake Titicaca” that grandiose American, Donald 
Duck, takes a trip to one of the highest bodies of 
water in the world, bordering Peru and_ Bolivia. 
“Pedro” relates the story of a little mail plane in Chile. 
“E] Gaucho Goofy” shows the doughty Goofy, in the 
role of a Texas cowhand, transplanted to the Pampas 
of the Argentine, where he learns how the gaucho ex- 
ists. The closing episode is “Aquarela do Brasil” 
(Water Color of Brazil), based on a popular South 
\merican song of the same name. 

(Concluded on page 74) 
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Medical Subjects 


Fifteen films valuable for medical students and doc- 
tors have been made at the Temple University Medical 
School, Philadelphia, and Wills Eye 
Robert Mallory Ill. Mr. Mallory performed the of- 
fices of cameraman, director, editor, and titler in each 
film. Doctors pictured in the films acted as co- 
directors. All films were taken on 16mm, stock. All 
but one were on color. 

Following is a list of Mr. Mallory’s unusual collec- 
tion of films: 

Department of Physiology—Demonstration of the 
Heart-Lung Experiment (450’) ; A Demonstration of 
the Bell-Madgendie Law (250'); An Experiment on 
Micturition (250') ; Nerve-Muscle Preparation (150). 

Department of Surgery—T7raumatic Surgery (250) ; 
Major Surgery of Junior Year (350') ; Minor Surgery 
of Junior Year (650') ; Abdominoperineal Proctosig- 
moidectomy (1200'); A Subtotal Gastrectomy 
( 1200’). 

Department of Obstetrics—Deliveries, as Seen by a 
Junior Student (350'); Preparation for Delivery 
(350’) ; (black-and-white) ; Decomposition and Ex- 
traction of a Breech Presentation (500’). 

Wills Eve Hospital subjects—Retinal Detachment 
Operation (350') ; Cataract Operations (350') ; Elliot 
Trephine Operation (350’). 





Filming operative procedure—Mr. Mallory at the camera. 


The films are for loan free to doctors, medical stu- 
dents, medical or technical clubs, but they are not 
for the general public use. They must be used in biology 
or pre-medical work when the instructor wishes. Those 
interested in obtaining copies of any of these films 
should write to Robert Mallory III, Methodist Hos 
pital, Broad and Wolf Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prize Winners 

Campus Frontiers, a film showing the cooperative 
plan of Antioch College in action, received honorable 
mention in the annual amateur movie competition con- 
ducted by Movie MAKeERs magazine. The film, de- 
scribed in an earlier issue of this department, was filmed 
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With a question box on the making of 
school film productions, conducted by 


DONALD A. ELDRIDGE, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 











by Charles Chuck Klein. Retinal Detachment Opera- 
tion, taken by Robert Mallory III at the Wills Eye 
Hospital, also received honorable mention. 


Film Tells University’s War Program 

\ new sound picture, entitled The University and 
the War, has been produced by Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. Prepared as a documentary film to 
show the role the American university—represented 
in this case by Ohio State—is playing in the war, the 
movie is now avaliable for general distribution. 

Thirty copies are now in constant use. The film is 
16mm, running 22 minutes. H.W. Decker of the Ohio 
State alumni office, Administration Building, is in 
charge of be vokings. 

Weaving familiar scenes of students at work and at 
play, classrooms, laboratories, football, the campus, into 
a unified whole, the movie shows how a university has 
made a quick transition from peace to war. 

The picture was planned under the auspices of a 
special faculty “acceleration committee” headed by 
Professor Harlan H. Hatcher. Script, production, 
and editing were done by Professor Frank J. Roos, 
Jr., department of fine arts, and Professor William R 
Parker, department of English. 
by A. Lloyd Reber, Jr., department of photography, 
and the spoken commentary is by Wib Pettigrew 


QUESTION BOX ON SCHOOL FILM PRODUCTION 


Question: We are planning a film on the part 
played by our schools in serving the community 
and the nation in the war. The production is being 
handled by a committee representing the Public 
Relations Committee of our teachers’ organization, 
the Audio-Visual Aids Department of our school 
system, and a representative of each type of school 

senior high, junior high, grammar, and vocational 


\ll photography was 


trade school. We have the services of a commercial 
photographer who is an alumnus of our high school. 

Our committee is in disagreement as to what 
and how much should be included in the film, and 
also on the basic treatment. Some feel that at least 
one scene of every individual school should be in- 
cluded, giving a sort of panoramic view of the whole 
system—a little here and a little there. Others of 
us feel that we should have a definite continuity and 
that schools should be pictured only if they naturally 
fall within the continuity. 

For example, we have some _ scenes 
teachers handling sugar and oil rationing, which 
were made before any plan was established. Some 
people who have seen these pictures think we should 
include them all in the reel because otherwise some 


showing 


(Continued on page 62) 
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A VITAL TRAINING FORCE FOR VICTORY... WITHOUT EQUAL 


Materially aiding in the increased Tempo of War Training, Victor Animato- 
phones—the outstanding Sound Motion Picture Projectors in the 16mm field 
—are playing a vital role in instruction and inspiration for our millions in 


Military Service, Civilian Defense, and War Industries. There is no stronger 





training force than Sight—Sound—Sequence. . . . The almost continuous 
gruelling service these machines are receiving today, attests to Victor quality 


and precision craftsmanship developed painstakingly in years that have passed. 


242 W. 55th Street, New York 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION .... cavenrors, tows 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Whether you seek 
EDUCATION or ENTERTAINMENT 
you will find that 
the VISUAL way is the BEST way! 


| NCREASE your knowledge of world affairs 
and home affairs; enjoy the thrills of your favorite 
sport in season and out of season; "See America” 
and travel to the four corners of the world; .. . or 
see Hollywood's greatest stars in their greatest 
pictures, just as they are shown on the screens of 


America's theatres! 


Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 
musical, and comedy successes of the year, pro- 
nounced by the leading motion picture critics as 


“Pictures You Must Not Miss!’’ 


ABBOTT & COSTELLO 
—the comedy team voted by the 
nation's picture fans as tte 
Number | Attraction ... in two 
of their funniest pictures— 


“KEEP "EM FLYING” 
—a story of the two nit-wits who 
get tangled up with the air 
corps, bringing to the screen 
some of the most thrilling and 
spectacular air shots ever filmed 
and— 


“RIDE 'EM COWBOY” 
—a picture which puts these ace 
comedians on horses, but can't 
keep ‘em there. A _ hilarious 
comedy featuring an all star 
cast of Hollywood beauties. 


“WHAT'S COOKIN’ ” 


Here is one of the liveliest musi- 
cal comedies of the year, with 
an all star cast, featuring the de- 
lightful little song-brd GLORIA 
JEAN. It's one for the hep-cats 
—young and old. 


Deanna Durbin 
Charlies Laughton 
in “IT STARTED WITH EVE” 


Two great stars in one of the 
finest comedies of the year. 


“BROADWAY” 


George Raft at his best... in 
the role of a Broadway hoofer 
during the prohibition days. Ac- 
tion, pathos and romance. 


“BUTCH MINDS THE BABY” 


The delightful Damon Runyon 
story put on the screen with Brod 
Crawford as Butch. The critics 
call this a ‘must’ picture. 


“THE SPOILERS” 


Here is the picture that made 
motion picture history with the 
dramatic fight between John 
Wayne and Randolph Scott. Mar- 
lene Dietrich is also starred. 


“SABOTEUR” 


Here is Alfred Hitchcock, master 
of suspense, at his best. lt is a 
story of what could be happen- 
ing in your town today. 


Burma Convoy 
Flying Cadets—Road Agent 


Three action-adventure pictures 
with top flight stars, each of 
which is guaranteed to provide 
you and your friends with a glori- 
ous evening of entertainment. 


We are also proud to make 
available to you at this time, 
two feature productions. 


“CAVALCADE OF AVIATION” 
an 
“MENACE of the RISING SUN” 


These two featurettes were actually 
billed as features in the finest 
theatres of America. They are 
timely, thrilling, spectacular and 
authentic. 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center 


New York, N. Y. 


CIRCLE 7-7100 
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t 3 16MM F s of War & H e Fronts 
WRITE “WARTIME CATALOG" FREE 
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Others of us feel 


people's feelings may be hurt. 
that only certain parts shoud be selected and re 
tained. 

The argument has reached a stalemate, and we 
finally agreed to submit it to you for arbitration. 
The film is intended as a public relations film to be 
shown to Parent-Teacher Associations, 
clubs, and other groups in the community, as well 
as being a historical record for the future. 

We'd greatly appreciate your advice, and if space 


sery\ ice 


permits, a suggested method of attack. All we have 
now, frankly, is about 350 feet of scenes of rationing 
at a number of schools. Some of this is pretty food, 
and in one case we have followed a mother through 
the whole sugar rationing process. 


Answer: This question demands a rather lengthy and 
complicated answer, for it involves the very tundamentals 
of school-made films in general, and school public rela 
tions films in particular 

Our answer will be quite arbitrary, since we strongly 
feel that any film made by any school group to impress 
the public has got to maintain high standards or it should 
not be shown at all. Only a good public relations film 
makes for good public relations. 

This sounds too obvious to mention, doesn’t it Yet in 
many instances the idea has seemed to be that the audience 
will overlook flaws or excuse them on the ground that an 
inexperienced school group made the mistakes. Obvious 
errors in technique or composition are no more to be con 
doned in a motion picture than are grammatical blunders 
or lack of unity in a written or spoken exposition. 

In the case presented above, presumably the cameraman 
is technically skilled, so we will disregard problems of 
camera techniques. This leaves a dual problem: (1) organ 
ization of personnel for making the production, and (2) 
methods of achieving unity in the film itself. We will list 
a few suggestions in answer to each of these problems 

1. Organization of Personnel 

] Elect one individual to act as director, with the 
unanimous understanding that his (or her) decisions are 
final, and that the responsibility for the finished production 
is primarily his. 

2—The Director, when elected, should assign to each 
member of the committee a specific job, e.g. preparation of 
titles, arrangement of shooting schedules, drafting or re 
vising sections of the script, et The Director should 
outline the general policy to be followed by all persons, and 
should see that all of the activities are coordinated 

3—The Director should supervise the actual filming of all 
scenes, and also supervise the editing of the film. He must 
have the authority to cut scenes where he thinks it best for 
the sake of the picture 

4 Do not show the “rushes” i.e., the film sections as 
they come from the laboratory—to anyone except the actual 
production staff. This is the easiest way to avoid personal 
erievances and disappointments It is generally wise to 
show your product to “outsiders” only after it has been 
edited. It’s dificult, for example, to explain to a friend that 
a picture of him was cut out because it was slightly out of 


focus or because other people were more photogenic, once he 


has seen himself on the screen. The average person is not 
likely to be self-critical under such circumstances. But if 
the cutting is done first, the chances are the person in 


volved won't notice his absence, or if he does, he can be 
given a polite explanation of a technical difficulty which 
spoiled that particular shot. To put it bluntly, it’s another 
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6 NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY FILMS 





depicting contemporary life in the 6 major regions of the 
United States and presenting the concept of our coun- 
try as a group of interrelated regions rather 
than as many political divisions or states. 
These films illustrate aspects of the geography, economy, 


history, resources and culture characteristic of each region. 
The series emphasizes the individuality of each region yet 
shows the contribution of each to the nation’s total economy. 
These films are effective teaching aids in the study of 
geography, economics and other social studies. 





1841 BROADWAY 


Erpi Classroom Films Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


"BOOKLET AND DETAILS ON REQUEST" 


application of the adage that “what they don't know won't 


hurt them.” To edit a film successfully, one must be objec 
tive and impartial—to the point of ruthlessness in some 
Cases. 

B. Orgamzation of Subrect Matter 

1—List all scenes which might be included under the 
general subject 

2 Note those which the group agrees are most im 
portant, and eliminate the rest 

3—Group the selected scenes together under logical head 
ings. For a one reel film there should not be more than 
three or four such groups Each group should be con 
sidered a section of the film Thus, an order of continuity 
for the three or four sections should be determined, and 
within each section the scenes should be arranged in order 
of occurrence. 

In the subject here discussed—“The Schools in Wat 
time” or whatever you decide to call it—this might be 
arranged something as follows, with the addition or specifi 
detailed scenes under each sub-topic 
Section 1. Bhe School Program 
(a) Special courses 

(1) Pre-flight 
(2) Mathematics review 
(3) Work on airplane engine in trade school 
(4) Physical education body building, commando 
courses, et 
(b) Extra curricular 
(1) Victory corps (2) War bond drives 
Section 2 Out-of-School Services of Teachers and Students 
(a) Red Cross 
(1) Blood donors (2) First aid courses 
(b) Civilian Defense 
(1) Airplane spotters (2) Aid Raid Wardens 
(3) Messengers 
Section 3. Special Services to the Community 
(a) Rationing (treat as a single subject, but include 


scenes from various rationing programs.) 


(b) Acknowledgment by the community 
(1) Local ration board chairman congratulates 
teachers 
(2) The mayor expresses his appreciation. 

4. After the entire continuity has been outlined, re-check 
it carefully to be sure that no one section has been given 
undue prominence, thus upsetting the balance of the film 
as a whole In doing this, visualize how each scene will 
look on the screen, and how long it will take. 


5. For each scene, determine approximately how many 
shots” (i. e., film exposed from one camera _ position) 
should be used, the types of shots—close-up, medium, long— 
(C. U., M. S., L. S.) and the estimated length (number of 
feet of film) for each. This will be your shooting script. 
It might look something like this: 


Shot No. Type Subject-matter Length 


| itl leachers serve both the community 

and the nation by assisting in ra- 

tioning sugar and oil. 8 ft. 
2 L.. S. General view of—School auditorium 

during sugar rationing. a te. 
3 M.S. Group of people in line, awaiting 

their turn. 5 
4. M.C.U. Woman with 3 year old child in group, 3 ft. 
5 M.S. Woman's turn comes and she moves 

toward table. Camera follows her and 

child. 6 ft. 
6 M.S. Woman sits down at table and speaks 

to teacher. Child uneasy. 5 €t. 
7 ie | Woman as seen by teacher. 3 ft. 
8 ee Teacher as seen by woman. 3 ft. 
9. M.C.I Teacher picks up form and shows it 

to woman, a: 
10 C.U. Form. Woman's hand and pencil is 

seen as she fills in form. 8 ft. 


6. Definitely, all individuals, groups, and schools, should 
be sublimated to the identity of the film as a whole. Thus, 


those teachers who happen be included would serve as 
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transportation 


into a vital world area. 
Write us for further detai!s. 


735 Market Street 





4] 
A pictorial encyclopedia 
th e Pacific’... . “<<: +. * 


COVARRUBIAS REPRODUCTIONS have been called ‘first rate 
works of art,’ by Fortune magazine. This set of six famed mural 
maps by Miguel Covarrubias represents a painstaking study of 
Pacific ethnology, economy, art, botany, zoology, native housing and 
scientific accuracy is combined with artistic 
directness. Unusual versatility makes these maps decorative, as 
pictures; important as visual education; stimulating, as an insight 


SCHWABACHER-FREY (0. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


fic, 38x25 in..... 200 


Peoples of the Paci 


Flora and Fauna, 38x25 in 2.00 
Art Forms, 38x25 in. 2.00 
Economy, 38x25 in 2.00 
Native Dwellings, 25x19 in : 1.50 
Means of Transportation, 

25x19 in. ....... = ; : 1.50 


Set of all six of the Covarrubias 
Reproductions in mailing tube... 8.30 

Sets of all six of the Covarrubias 
Reproductions in portfolio with 
pamphlet edition of sxplanaton 


text ares 








symbols of all the teachers in the school system; the school 
or schools used might be referred to as “one of our 
schools” but probably would not be named specifically; 
members of the community who appeared would serve as 
Mr. and Mrs, Doe. For instance, the woman and child 
mentioned above would symbolize all the women and chil- 
dren affected by sugar rationing. 

7. Don’t make it too cut and dried. Vary the approach 
to each section of the script. A touch of humor should 
be injected to make it typically American. For example, 
the man who has just obtained sugar ration books for five 
children when one of his boys rushes in to tell him that a 
sixth has just arrived at the hospital! (Yes, it actualy 
happened.) Four or five well-planned close-ups would tell 
this story. 

8. For special sequences, such as that just mentioned, 
the shooting can be done after the stress of the actual 
activity is over. Get the background and general scenes, 
crowds, etc., on the spot. Detailed work can be done later, 
with a selected cast under controlled conditions. Even 
now, months after sugar rationing, you could “fake” any 
supplementary scenes needed. Don't try to “get by” with 
what you have if you know that a few additional “touches” 
here and there would improve the final result. 

We hope that this discussion will enable your committee 
to start working in earnest now, with definite objectives and 
according to specific methods, for you have a big job ahead 
of you. Ger your personnel organized, get your material 
organized, do your shooting deliberately and according to 
plan, and fear not the face on the cutting room floor! 

We are confident that your results will amply repay 
you for your trouble, and that you will have a picture which 
is a credit to you, to your teachers, your schools, and your 
public. 


Pre-induction Training Course Outlines 


A series of five manuals for use in pre-induction 
training courses have been prepared by Army cur- 
riculum specialists and practical classroom teachers, 
under the joint direction of the War Department, Civil- 
ian Personnel Division, and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and have been distributed to school superin- 
tendents and principals throughout the nation. The 
courses are designed to be offered as electives in the 
last two years of high school. They may also be offered 
in evening schools to youth and adults whose induction 
may be expected in the near future. These courses 


cover: /'undamentals of Auto-Mechanics, Fundamentals 

Electricity, Fundamentals of Machines, Fundamen- 
tals of Shopwork, Fundamentals of Radio. They make 
it possible for youth in high schools and colleges to 
prepare for wartime duties, by providing the funda 
mental scientific and technical understandings neces 
sary in the rapid training of soldier specialists. They 
are designed to serve all three divisions of the Army 
the Air Forces, the Ground Forces, and the Services 
of Supply. 

The content of the courses is based on technical and 
field manuals of the War Department. The teaching 
outlines designate recommended text-books, lecture 
data, work project materials, work equipment, demon- 
strations, and pertinent films and _slidefilms. 

Pre-induction mastery of these course materials will 
enable the Army to cut the post-induction training 
period, and help the student to’ select the particular 
branch of the service which he prefers, or for which 
he is best fitted. The schools of the nation are making 
a real contribution to the war effort by the organization 
of courses based on these pre-induction outlines. As the 
need for other training courses becomes apparent, it is 
expected that other outlines may be developed. Copies 
of the printed outlines may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents for 10 cents each. 





Projecting a Jam Handy filmstrip in a PIT course in 
“Fundamentals of Electricity” 
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Experimental Research 
in Audio-Visual Education 


By DAVID GOODMAN, Ph.D. 


Title: THE EFFECT OF TWO SOUND SLIDE- 
FILMS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF DESIR- 
ABLE SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


Investigator: JANEY EveELYN HANELINI 
For the degree of Master of Arts, completed 1940 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Purpose 

The purpose of this analysis is to investigate the effect 
of two sound-slide films in the development of desirabl 
social attitudes. 
Procedure 

Two sound-slide films prepared by the Metropolitas 


Branch of the Department of Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association for the Committee on 
Scientific Aids to Learning were used One of these 
films, entitled Tcamwork, deals with cooperation in a demo 


racy as illustrated in a high school situation The other, en 
titled }'our World of Tomorrow, deals with the choice of a 
vocation. In the judgment of those who saw the film, 


Teamwork was better planned and presented for teaching 
purposes than Your World of Tomorrow. The latter seemed 
also to have a stronger appeal for boys than for girls 
MetuHop Or ProcEDURI 

In the present study, each of the sound-slide films was pre 
sented to the different groups under as nearly comparablk 
conditions as possible. The same mechanical equipment was 
used for all groups. With each group assembled the same tw 
minute explanation was given concerning the purpose of the 
study. This explanation was followed by the initial test, and 
then the presentation of the sound-slide film under the various 


experimental conditions The presentations in every grou 
were made by the writer 
The subjects, 62 boys and 60 girls, were high school pupils of 


Peabody Demonstration School, which served as the laboratoi 
for this experiment. These subjects were divided into four 
groups : 

Group I, consisting of 27 pupils, 10 boys and 17 girls, w 
presented the film accompanied by teacher's lecturs 

Group II, consisting of 30 pupils, 14 boys and 16 girls, 


presented the film accompanied by the record, permitted t 
discuss the film after the presentation, and shown the fil 
with the record a second time. 

Group III, consisting of 35 pupils, 23 boys and 12 girls, 
presented the film only once accompanied by the record 


Group IV, composed of 30 pupils, 15 and 15 gi 


served as a control group 


The present analysis differs from previous investigations 
that these sound-slide films, prepared the Committee or 
Scientific Aids to Learning, were planned primarily to develoy 
desirable social attitudes among high school pupils 

Accompanying each film is an objective test prepared tet 
tatively by the Committee for measurement of the attituce 
developed by these films. (No attempt was made to dete: 
mine the validity or reliability of these tests. However, an ef 
fort was made to have them cover the important items pré 
sented in the verbal continuity accompanying each film.) Eacl 


test was given three times; once before the presentation of the 
film (Test A), next immediately following the presentation 
the film (Test B), and third, as a retention test after 
interval of forty days (Test C). 
Results 
Teamwork 

1. The method used with Group I is no more effective that 
no presentation at all, as shown by comparison with Group I\ 

2. Group II shows a greater gain after the showing of th 
film than does Group III, while Group IV remains pra 
tically unchanged. 

3. Group III retains the same score on Test C as on Test 


(Concluded on page 75) 
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BEHIND THE 
SHOP 
DRAWING 


PRODUCED FY Rm 
heJAM HANDY §)RGANI ZATION 
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What Goes On 
the Drawing Board 
and HOW 


THE PICTURE: After a series 

of pictures to show the 

importance of shop 
drawings, the narrator 
discusses perspective 
drawing with moving 
pictures illustrating the 
points made. The method 
of making the drawing 
is shown step by step, 

ictured by animated 
ines, arrows and trans- 
parent paper so that the 
reason for each line can 
be easily understood. 
Drawings of more com- 
plicated objects are ex- 
plained, as are the 
dimension figures and 
lines. Scale drawings are 
shown. The picture 
finishes with a section 
devoted to blueprints. 

SCOPE: Secondary 

schools and college and 

adult classes. 

USE: 

1. For secondary school 
MECHANICAL 
DRAWING 
CLASSES. 

2. For COLLEGE class 
instruction. 

3. For VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE illus- 
tration. 

4. For MECHANICAL 
DRAWING AP- 
PRENTICES. 


“price: $66, f.0.b. Detroit. 


LENGTH: Two reels, 
sound, 16 mm, safety 
stock. 


“Price subject to change 
without notice 


Write for complete catalog or 
see an Authorized Visual Aids 
Dealer 


The JAM HANDY Organization 


NEW YORK + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO + DAYTON + WASHINGTON 
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The Educational Screen 


wee Siterature in Visual Gnstruuction 


A Monthly Digest 


ADMINISTRATION 


How One County School System Uses Audio-Visual Aids— 
Leah Phillips, Elementary Supervisor, Wicomico Co., Salis- 
bury, Md. School Management, 12:92 December, 1942. 
The county system of education here described comprises 

6.342 students in 6 white high schools, 17 elementary schools; 

one negro high school and 11 elementary schools. There is a 

county-wide administration of audio-visual aids and that within 

each school. The County Superintendent is in direct charge 
of the program, with the supervisor acting as assistant director. 

The principals of the various schools act as members of the 

audio-visual committee. 

County interest in visual education began when supervisors 
and several teachers took courses in audio-visual education. 
Four years ago a survey was made of available equipment 
and materials. The teachers then evaluated the status of 
their materials with a view to the future. The community 
showed its eagerness to cooperate, by loaning exhibits and 
permitting school excursions to their homes or business es- 
tablishments. 

The teachers studied in detail the techniques of using field 
trips for education. In-service teacher training was begun. 
A professional library was started by half the cost being 
paid by the Board of Education. Source materials were 
mimeographed and distributed to the teachers. The super- 
visors responded to calls from teachers to observe lessons 
taught and to offer suggestions and encouragement. As _ the 
teachers’ background broadened, the need for new equipment 
was evident. The Board of Education set aside funds for 
the purchase of some equipment, the PTA contributing more. 
A county projector was bought for the smaller schools who 
could not afford individual projectors. There are now: a 
central radio system in the large high school, individual radio 
sets throughout the county, radio-victrolas in high school 
music departments, 3 micro-projectors, 3 lantern slide pro 
jectors, 11 combination projectors, and 11 sound film pro- 
jectors. 

New buildings are planned for projection. 
materials owned by the Board of Education include films, 


Audio-visual 


slides and some phonograph records. They are housed at 
the central office and are reserved upon request for any 
teacher. As new materials are acquired, teachers receive 
mimeographed announcements. To finance the purchase of 
materials, the Board pays half the cost up to $5.00 per 
teacher for each school year. All new material is previewed 


by representatives of every year of elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Within each school older students and the janitors help to 
care for storage and maintenance of equipment. 


Films for Defense—United States Office of Civilian De 
fense, Washington, D C.—Sept, 1942, OCD Publication 
No. 3620. 16 pp. 

This bulletin was prepared for civilian defense leaders 
who are inevitably going to use motion pictures to ac- 
celerate the training program within their community. It 
urges fullest cooperation between civilian defense groups 
and existing film distributors. For those places where no 
such agency exists, the Office of Civilian Defense has pre- 
pared this brochure. It assumes that the Film Bureau has 
had little or no experience in arranging showings and goes 
into detail on preparation and precautions for best results 

After some description of the type of administrative staff 
and equipment that are desirable, there are two recom- 
mendations for organizing a film service: one method is for 
the Office of Civilian Defense to act as a clearing house for 
bookings of recommended films; the other is for the Film 
Bureau to own and distribute films and to help with projec- 
tion service, In any case, a Film Bureau should be set up 


Conducted by ETTA SCHNEIDER 


in the local Office of Civilian Defense to supervise directly 
or indirectly those activities that involve the use of films: 
gathering information, reviewing new subjects, raising 
funds, surveying projector availability, etc. 

A helpful section is that entitled, “Arranging the Show- 
ing.” On these pages are described the exact procedures 
for setting up a projector in a meeting-room that has not 
been built for projection. In the Appendix are such valu- 
able materials as the basic skills needed for projection; 
minimum equipment; care of films; care of the projector and 
mention of the possibilities of filmstrips and 2”x2” slides 


SLIDES 


Color Slides As an Aid to Classroom Teaching—Hans van 
Weeren-Griek, Curator of Education, Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts—Virginia Journal of Education, 36:97, Novem- 
ber, 1942 
Pictures in elementary geography textbooks lack authen- 

ticity either because they were, taken as long as 50 years 
and are no longer pertinent; or because they were inserted 
for their picturesqueness of out-dated costumes and festivals 
than for the actuality of the life in the country under dis- 
cussion. 

One method of inculcating an intelligent understanding in 
children of people in other places would be through a study 
of native art, as confirmed by John Dewey when he wrote, 
“Works of art are the only media of complete and un- 
hindered communication between man and man _ that can 
occur in a world full of gulfs and walls that limit com 
munity of experience.” 

Photographs are no adequate source for understanding a 
country because they give information but lack understanding 
True such photographers as Joris Ivens and Margaret Bourke 
White have done splendid jobs in interpretation with their 
documental photography but they cannot make a Dutchman 
real to us in the manner of a Frans Hal or Rembrandt. When 
an artist looks at his own country, seeing it with the eyes 
and the spirit of his fellow countryman, we are likely to get 
a true picture, based upon familiarity and acute observation by 
a necessarily sensitive onlooker, and one who is trained to 
express this in the simplest and most direct terms; even truer 
than one might at first suspect, because upon the nature of a 
country, its climate, its valleys or its mountains depend the 
nature and consequently the thought and philosophy of its 
people, which in turn, decide the consequent creative necessity 
of that people 

With this in mind, the author prepared colored slides from 
original works of art of people in all countries and _ all 
periods. Contemporary, as well as creative works of art 
from previous periods, augmented by maps and good photo 
graphic material combined with some text should create a 
fairly well-rounded picture. 

The Virginia State Board of Education, in cooperation with 
the Richmond Supervisor of Art, Miss Sara Joyner and oth 
ers, has devised the following plan: The Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts will circulate sets of slides and lectures as her 
described, accompanied by a projector and boxed in a cas« 
for safe and easy shipment Bibliographies and other ma 
terial will accompany these sets. The material will require 
many years for completion. Illustrative of the units, is th 
one on Egypt now in preparation \ description of the con 
tent of such a unit is given in the article. 


Follow Through With 2x 2—Frank Wheat, Chairman of 
Biology, George Washington High School, New York; 
Chairman of Film Steering Committee—T caching Bioloaist 
12:46 December, 1942 
Teacher made kodaslides include a series of photomicro- 

graphs on the structure of cells: on variation among dogs: 


(Continued on page 68) 
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* A Vital New Use for RCA Audio-Visual Aids! * 


_ 





THE BATTLE THAT WAS FOUGHT 500 TIMES! 


It was a brilliant action. Our forces maneuvered 
with perfect skill and coordination. The plan of 
attack was carried out to the last man and the last 
gun. The enemy didn’t have a chance. 


Back home, thousands of officers-in-training, who 
would soon have to execute just such maneuvers, 
could have learned an invaluable lesson—if only 
they had been on the spot to see the battle. 


The army did take these officers to the scene 
of battle—through films. Photographic records of 
the actual operation were shown to audiences of 
officers—not once, but dozens of times. These 
films were run and re-run, discussed thoroughly 
and shown again—till every important detail, every 
lesson that could be learned was clear and fixed 
forever in their minds. 


In this way, films help strengthen the 





strategic striking power of our armed forces. Every 
training station is supplied with vital films of this type 
—films that help instruct and explain, films that 
prepare men and officers for handling weapons, for 
maneuvering, for operations and combat conditions. 


Wherever these films are used, RCA projectors, 
film recording and reproducing facilities, play an 
important part. In the greatest military training 
program ever undertaken in history— RCA projec- 
tion equipment serves dependably and effectively. 


Because RCA 16mm. sound projectors are today 
available only for war training purposes, the 
RCA equipment you now have should 
be kept in perfect running order. Keep it 
working until you can again buy these 
superior projectors for your educa- 
tional work. 





RCA Victor Division » Educational Dept. 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Camden, N. J. 
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16 MM Sound Films on 
THE UNITED NATIONS AT WAR 

















UNITED STATES 
Films on War Production 
The Arm Behind the Army 
Bomber 

Lake Carrier 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Americans All 
Our Neighbors Down the Road 
IDEALS OF 
THE FIGHTING FRENCH 


Tanks The Marseillaise—the stor 
A y of the 
Aluminum French Revolution 
— a Bomber 
Power for Defense ENGLAND 
Women in Defense Target for Tonight 
Learning to Live 


Food for Victory 
Home on the Range 
Democracy in Action 
Henry Browne, Farmer 

Civilian Activities 
Campus on the March 
Manpower 
Safeguarding Military Information 
Salvage 

issues of the War 
Divide and Conquer 
The Price of Victory 


The above films rent at a rate 
of 50c for the first film, 25¢ for 
additional films. 


CANADA 
Battie for Oil 
Strategy of Metais 
Soldiers All 
Peoples of Canada 
Iceland on the Prairies (color) 


Health in War 
Five and Under 


USSR 
The Soviet School Child 
100,000,000 Women 


POLAND 
Diary of a Polish Airman 
This Is Poland 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
The Crisis 
Our Allies—the Czechs 
CHINA 
Western Front 
The Four Hundred Million 
POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 
The Cit 
Valley Town 
And So They Live 
The Plow that Broke the Plain 
One Tenth of Our Nation 
Machine—Master or Slave 


These timely and significant films show what the United 
States and her Allies are doing to insure Victory in the 


fight against tyranny and aggression. 


Show them in the 


classroom, the auditorium and in community forums, and 


hasten the Hour of Victory! 


For further information write 


THE COLLEGE FILM CENTER 


84 E. RANDOLPH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















conservation. 


filed. 


tain pictures and charts. 
copies of the better illustrated pamphlets, so 
clipped and mounted and another kept intact in the classroom 
Another source of pictures and other illustrative ma 
terial is the commercial firms which supply sets of pictures 


library. 


them and then discuss. 
or two pupils has a picture to examine, 


on dinosaurs and geological 


like. The Film Steering Committee is 
these kodaslides be duplicated 
throughout the school system. 


changes; on genetics, and 
recommending that 
teachers 


for use by science 


FLAT PICTURES 


Illustrative Materials for Conservation Education: I. 
tures, Charts and Posters—W. H. 
for Teachers, Towson, Md.—Journal of Geography, 41 :288 


November, 1942. 


Current periodicals contain much valuable pictorial material on 
The alert teacher will build up over the years a 
collection of these pictures, carefully mounted, catalogued and 
Use a good quality mounting paper of a neutral or con- 
trasting shade and affix the picture firmly but artistically with 
paper cement, scotch tape or dry mounting tissue. 
standard size mounting paper, 
Government publications available free or at low cost con- 
It will usually pay to secure several 
that one may be 


“x10” or 11”x14” in size. 


especially designed for school use. 


Some ways in which picture collections have been used are 
1. First pass the pictures around, have the pupils examin« 
Use enough pictures so that each pupil 
Don’t try to carry on 
Use that 


Select 


the 


Pic 
Hartley, State College 





a discussion while the pictures are being examined. 
time for teacher-pupil conversations, regarding individual pic- 
tures. 

2. Post pictures on the bulietin-board or use them as room 
decorations. Hold pupils responsible for information contained 
in pictures so posted. A bulletin board committee should be ap- 
pointed to arrange the pictures and to call attention to this 
material. 

3. Small pictures may be used in an opaque projector in a 
thoroughly darkened room, 


The Educational Screen 


“Gardens of Victory” 


film on VICTORY GARDENING 
reviewed and passed by the 


Office of Civilian Defense 


a new 


Here is a film that millions of Americans 
should see during the drive for 20,000,000 
Victory Gardens in 1943! Sponsored by Better 
Homes & Gardens magazine and donated to 
OCD, “Gardens of Victory” is an excellent 
inspirational 9 minute short in black and 
white. It is a sound picture, with Basil Ruys- 
dael of the Lucky Strike program handling 
the commentary. 


16mm. prints are available for $15 complete, 
35mm. for $35. 


ae x os 


“We all feel that your excellent film will 
make an important contribution to the victory 
garden movement. I hope you will be able to 
secure wide and strategic distribution.” 


Donald Slesinger, Chief Visual 
Training Section, Office of 
Civilian Defense. 


Send Orders or Inquiries to 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


Des Moines, Iowa 














4. Other ways are for scrapbooks, illustrated talks, testing 
of information learned. 
Some sources of pictures, charts and other conservation aids 
are then given. This is an unusually fine compilation of sources 
SCHOOL-MADE MOVIES 


Are School Movie Clubs Worth While?—Donald FE. Eld- 
ridge—Movie Makers, 17:451 November, 1942 

The author discusses the question in the light of his 
experience with the Motion Picture club of the New Haven 
(Conn.) High School. This club was established in 1933 
to help develop taste and discrimination in going to the 
movies. The first film made was to help learn the prob 
lems of technique and the art of photoplay production. 
The original Photoplay Club had to be divided into two 
“movie makers’” group. Pro- 
included school newsreels, 
such 


groups subsequently, one a 
duction since that time has 
story pictures in silent form, school ‘documentaries’ 
as how the school’s weekly 
Sound has been used to accompany the films by means of 


newspaper is published, etc 


microphone and amplifier. 

One film made by this group was a two-reel picture, 
“Education in our Town” for the New Haven Teachers’ 
League. From this difficult students 
learned skill in composition; they acquired understanding of 
the need for selection, emphasis, conciseness, 
something of symbolism, stvle and originality, as well as 


assignment the 
balance, 
of the need for absolute dependability, painstaking car¢ 
with details and complete accuracy. 

Some evidences of the outcome of this movie-making 
group are: three former members of the club are now in 
the production business with a company of their own three 
years after graduation. One boy became an usher in a 
neighborhood theater and has since been made assistant 
manager, another was promoted from usher to a member 
of the exploitation department of a theatrical distributor. 
Another boy went on to study photography at a profes- 
sional school and is now working with a production firm. 
For these boys the movie club was certainly worth while. 
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rEACHING GUIDES 
Visual Learning Guides—National Audi Cow 
Inc., 160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, | | 
Guy Fowlkes of the University of Wi r) 


ment of Education, « 
Of making many “ 


e is ‘ 
perhaps the end has mi Something 

“onde” has been achieve We vish that 

years have been al 1 ( ‘ 
the “teaching guides” made to accompa! é itional filn 
would examine thoughttully the } tsual Lear 

by “The Nation \ Visual Council | ‘ 
made to accompany films produced for Pre-In¢ ti { 

on Shop Procedures and War Training by tl Ss. Off 
Education (16 films), | S. Army (7 filn S. Na 
(5 films), Erpi Classroom Films (18 films) 

The Visual Learnt ( le is a four-page folde letterhe 
size. attractive in format, logical in arrangement and _ sciet 
tifically correct in content The teacher and ea student 
should have the guide in hand in advance The first page 1 
for use before the film is seen. It does three things: (1) Tell 


what the iim is about—in a few brief and stimulating para 
graphs; (2) Tells what to look for in the filn four to ten 


single-line questions; (3) Lists words and phi 
be new to the student and need to be thoroughly uiuderstood 
before seeing the film—involving brief discussion, looking-up 
and reflection 

The class is then ready to see the film—before opening the 
folder to page two. Promptly after viewing the film, the student 
fills out the test on pages two and three—fifty questions in 
cluding Multiple Choice, True or False, and fill-in blanks 
single words. This effort at immediate recall, covering all d 
tails of learning expected from the viewing, aids greatly in 
transforming fleeting impressions into memory fixations. Class 
check-up of the tests permits self scoring by the student and 
impressive correction of his errors 

Page four supplies ample follow-up. “What to Talk About” 
offers four to eight stimulating questions arising out of the film 
“What to Do” gives four to eight suggestions for pertinent 
activity. And, finally, “References” supply ample reading 
sources for enrichment of the learning and for carrying throug! 
additional research along any line inspired by the film 
experience. 

The Visual Learn gd Guide S§ are not compilations or concoct 
tions contrived as added inducement to film sales They will 
increase film values enormously. They have been thought 
through. They are as notable for what they omit as for what 
they include. They are clear value without waste—the product 
of careful thinking, of real scholarship, of sound common-sense 

The 46 guides so far have been made specifically for films in 
highest demand in the present emergency for war training put 
poses. But they are models of what should be done, when 


peace comes again, for every film that deserves to be used at 


all in American education. The present series should find 
universal use wherever the war-time films are shown. Success 
for this service now may assure a greater service still when 
the war-clouds have passed N. L.G 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Mathematics Visual and Teaching Aids—Compiled by D: 
EH. C. Hildebrandt and Dr. Lili Heimers, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Montclair, N. ] Phe Library 
Visual \ids Service, N J State Teachers Colles e. | pper 


fontclair, N. J. 25¢ 15pp. mimeo 
Filmslides, charts, models and pamphlets on the various 
aspects of mathematics education \ revised listing of motiotr 


Pictures to supplement the list which appeared in th 

Mathematics Teacher for January, 1941 1s in preparation. Many 

of the titles listed refer to war-time mathematics and economics 

List of Films Available to Civilian Defense Councils— 
U. S. Office of Civilian D« fense, Washinegto1 I ( 
November, 1942 


The subjects in this compilation have been approved by 
the national Office of Civilian Defense for use with local 
workers in the field It is an excellent basic list, but on 


which must be supplemented constantly because of n 
films being released. 
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HAL ROACH Qeathures 








Enduring, wholesome “hits” suitable for 
school presentation on 16 mm Sound Films. 
JUST RELEASED! 

OF MICE AND MEN 
[ Field, Lon Chaney, 
Steinbeck’s exceptiona 
“Wz Stage play. rensely portrays 
rkers struggles for existence in 
A CHUMP AT OXFORD 
er Hardy 
scapades of two lowly street cleaners 
A distinction of a college education 
I comes true the boys arrive at sedat 
bevy of amazingly ridiculous adventures 
heved to be bounced out of college 
Also Available 
THE HOUSEKEEPER'S DAUGHTER 
+ Joan Bennett, Adolphe Menjou 
THERE GOES MY HEART 
h Fredric March, Virginia Bruce 
TOPPER TAKES A TRIP 
hk Constance Bennett, Roland Young 
ZENOBIA (An Elephant Never Forgets) 
h Oliver Hardy, Harry Langdon 
CAPTAIN FURY 
Bria lherne, Victor McLaglen 
ER OUTSTANDING “HITS” 
SOON TO FOLLOW 
ORDER FROM YOUR FILM LIBRARY TODAY 
Write for Free Catalogue listing many other 
i tional and recreational 16 mm sound films. 
POST PICTURES CORP. 
723 Seventh Avenue Dept. 10 New York, N. Y. 

















Patented Oct. 20, 1942 





DRAPER Demountable Window Shades 
Meet Every School Shade Need! 
Strong, durable and attractive, DRATEX shades are avail- 
ble in translucent or black cloth for darkening purposes. 
hese shades are so designed that they may readily be 
lied alternately in the same fixtures, This permits a set 
lackenine shades to be used in different classrooms. 
The illustration shows the Draper Style V Double Roller 
lan Shade, removable from the window to permit the 
Draper Pakfold Black Shade be supported in the same 
sullev bracket 
FREE for your files—informative literature on Sight-Saving 
Darkening Window Shades. Write TODAY! 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Dept. ED2, SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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The Educational Screen 


MS OF THE MONTH 


As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


Conducted by L. C. LARSON 

Instructor in School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


The Airplane Changes The World Map 


(Erpi Classroom Films Inc., 1841 Broadway, New York 
City) 11 minutes, 16mm. sound. Sale price $50.00 less 10% 
educational discount. Apply to producer for rental sources. 
Discussion guide available. 


As progressively closer views of a rotating globe are shown, 


the commentator states that distortion results when we at- 
tempt to transfer an impression gained from viewing a globe 
to two-dimensional charts or maps. Before 1492 flat maps 
were adequate, since most people thought of the earth as a 
giant flat object in space. After Magellan sailed around the 
earth, new navigational maps were made from globes designed 
by Behaim and Schoner. 

A major sequence is devoted to an explanation of latitude 
and longitude and the Mercator, Mallweide, and Goode pro- 
jections. The effects of different types of projection on the 
interpretation of size and distance are shown through the 


use of animation and illustration. The relationship between 
our concept of the earth and methods of transportation 1s 
emphasized in the last sequence. The concept of eastern and 


western hemispheres was developed at the time of sailing 
vessels when navigators wanted a map showing prevailing 
winds. With the development of steam, ships could take the 
shortest or great circle routes. With the development of the 
airplane which can disregard obstacles of both land and 
water, the old navigational routes are again outmoded and 
air transportation uses the true great circle routes. Air and 
water distances between major cities in the world are com- 
pared through the use of routes outlined on a globe. Circles 
drawn with a 6,000 mile radius and with Tokyo, Central 
Europe, and Chicago as centers include most of the land area 
of the world. The commentator states that from these cen- 
ters the outer limit of each area can be reached by air within 
twenty-four hours. 

ComMMITTEE ApprRAISAL: In addition to demonstrating the 
changes in spatial relationship and traveling distances between 
points on the globe brought about by air transportation, this 
film also provides a good explanation of the usefulness and 
limitations of various flat map projections made from the 
globe. This film which is an excellent treatment of a difficult 
subject should be one of the most popular of recent Erpi re- 
leases since teachers of general science, geography, math- 
ematics, and related subjects will all find it of interest and 
value to their students. 


Rough Turning Between Centers 


(Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York) 14 
minutes, 16mm. sound. Sale price $12.94. Apply to dis- 
tributor for rental source. Visual Learning Guide for this 
and other U. S. Office of Education Training Films avail 
able from National Audio-Visual Council, 160 North La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Jeginning with the blue print of the desired part and a 
piece of raw stock cut to length and centered, this film 
details the operational steps in turning a pin to the rough 
diameter required for finishing. The three safety considera- 
tions of all machine operation are emphasized throughout the 
film in commentary and picture; how proper clothing, hair 
cut, and careful habits of movement born of respect for his 
machine protect the operator; how continuous checking and 
a rigidly maintained routine of operation protect the machine 
from damage; and how constant reference to the blue print, 


Assisted by LLOYD F. EVANS 


and CAROLYN GUSS 
Extension Division 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


frequent checks of. the work in progress and correct manipu 
tion of controls and tools avoid damage to the piece 

The cleaning and oiling of all parts of the lathe and tl 
insertion of the cleaned centers preparatory to. setting 
the work are shown The measurements of the raw stocl 
being checked, the centers lubricated, and the work locked ir 
place in the lathe are then seen. Next, through animatior 
and extreme closeups, the designing and grinding of a rougl 
ing tool are shown and it ts seen being mounted in the prope: 
position in the tool holder. Speed and feed having been set 
for the kind of material and the depth of cut, the lathe is 
cautiously turned by hand to make sure it is in safe operating 
adjustment before a quarter inch trial cut is made and _ the 
resulting true diameter measured with micrometer. calipers 
From this gross trued diameter, the desired net diameter 
subtracted, the cutting tool set to cut one-half the differencs 
and a short cut taken and checked with the micrometer cali 


pers for the diameter called for in the blue print \ closeup 
in slow motion with extreme magnification shows the action 
of a well-designed cutting tool completing one-half the cut 


The stock is reversed and the cut finished for the full length oi 
the pin, the finished work is compared with the drawing t 
check the accuracy of the work, and it is found to be 
within the limits required by the following operation 
COMMITTEE APPRAISAI This film, the first in a series ot 
the “Operation of the Lathe,” successfullly introduces th 
elementary operation of straight turning with a roughing tool 
It uses effectively experience situations needed to provide a 
basis for both integrative and precision learning. The sequenc: 
showing the approval of the dimensions of the finished work 
compared with those of the drawing should contribute to the 
exercise of judgment needed by an operator in determining 
whether or not the completed dimensions of a given job 
are within the limits required by the next operation as shown 
by the drawing. On the other hand, an excellent example 
of precision learning is contained in the sequence which de 
tails the grinding of the cutting edge and clearance angles on 
a tool bit for a given operation. With its technical accuracy 
and exceptionally competent photography, the film should be 
widely used in classes in machine tool operation. 
Balloons 
(Educational Film Institute, New York University, Was! 
ington Square, New York City) 28 minutes, 16mm. sound 
Sale price $60,00. Apply to distributor for rental sources. Pro 
duced by Department of Child Study, Vassar College. 
Marvin and Terry, two boys between the ages of four and 
five, are subjects in an experimental situation designed for the 
study of aggressive and destructive impulses. The introductory 
title explains that because of different experiential backgrounds 
anc personality patterns each child is unique. Assistants are 
shown preparing the experimental room while the commentatot 
explains that the two boys will be introduced individually t 
the same situation for the purpose of observing their reactions 
Marvin is brought into a room which contains balloons of 
various sizes, shapes, and colors. He is told that he might play 
with them in any manner that he chooses. He immediately says 
that he hopes they don’t break, and to an invitation to break 
them he replies in the negative. The psychologist asks Marvin 
if it would be all right if he broke a balloon, but Marvin says. 
“If you do, I'll go away.” When the psychologist takes a small 
scrap of rubber from his pocket, forms a tiny balloon, and be- 
gins to twist it to break it, Marvin flinches and advises him not 
to break it. However, a smile of satisfaction flits across his 
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Now Available in 16 mm. Sound 


Famed “DR. CHRISTIAN” Features 











MEET DR. CHRISTIAN 
Jean Hersholt, Dorothy Lovett, Robert Ba 
A true picture of sma town life howing the part that 
the kindly physician la mn the ¢ ec and pr 
affairs of the communit Homels ’ 
combine to make t { 





*¢ ¢ 
COURAGEOUS DR. CHRISTIAN 


Jean Hersholt, Dorothy Lovett, Robert Bald 





The kindly doctor interested in moving the d 
ridden and impoveris!e community of squatters’ towr 
to a model housing project. Defeat stalks his tria 
a near tragedy awakens ¢ wimunits Humor 
romance make thi utstanding picture 
¢¢°¢ These pictures have received the high- 
1 a6 y r > T< i « ; q 
DR. CHRISTIAN MEETS THE WOMEN est rating by the National Legion of 
Jean Hersholt, Dorothy Lovett, Edgar Kenned Decency. Available on long term lease 
Comedy and drama are mingled n this real-life r and rental basis. Write for rates. 
mance between a city boy and a small town girl. Jear 
Hersholt a the small oon physician always engaged 
Sakae a ker gana Gao Gaede TRE Game Send for Catalog of 2500 Entertainment and Educational Subjects. 


Other Titles 1 Neries tnelude GO /) y Z 

ato8 rn Uber O Lyttleton uc 
REMEDY FOR RICHES Malice 7 ope 5 

THEY MEET AGAIN penrentanw =n EOE MT NY BRO cu CATIONAL 4 
25 West 45th Street Dept. E-2 New York 























face when the experimenter breaks the balloon. Marvin admits finishing. On the completed fuselage under-fabric structure, 
that he likes it but doesn’t want any of the bigger balloons cables, cabin fittings, control stick, rudder bar, and _ steel 
broken. When asked what he would like to do with the bal fire walls are seen being mounted; and finally the covering 
loons, Marvin says that he would like to take them home but of the fuselage with a strong mercerized cotton fabric shrunk 
can not demonstrate how he would like to play with them. O1 into place and finished with many coats of cellulous airplane 
one thing he is sure—he doesn’t want them broken. Terry is dope is shown. 
new introduced to exactly the same situation. Upon entrane: The construction and operation of the shock-absorbing land- 
into the room he is intrigued by the balloons and can’t keep ing gear is explained and demonstrated and the landing gear 
“nands off.” He bats them into the air, and immediately accepts assembly is shown being fitted with rubber shock cords be- 
the invitation to break them. By standing on them, rolling on fore being joined to the completed fuselage. Next, the tail 
them, squeezing them, and using the assistance of the experi surface steel sub assemblies including elevators and rudders 
menter, Terry finally succeeds in bursting: every balloon in are shown being completed, Joined to the fuselage, and con- 
the room. nected to their respective control cables. The construction 
CoMMItTTEE APPRAISAL: The film is valuable to demonstrate of the wing ribs from drawn aluminum shapes and their assem- 


bly to spruce spars and bracing with compression bars and tie 
rods; the installation and protection of aileron control cables; 
and the covering and doping of the completed wings together 
teacher-training, and in P.T.A. groups. Groups will vary in with the final assembly of the wing to the fuselage a 
how they will account for the differences in behavior shown 1n ieee Finally the —— and assembly to the wing of 
the film and in methods for assisting youngsters displaying these the ailerons, the mounting - the engine and propeller, and 

ye ; ; : the installation of the cowling are shown, and the completed 
behavior patterns in making social and personality adjustments airplane leaves. the: factery for aifuneeseia nee ae el 


the existence of individual differences in the amount of hostility 
or aggression present and the control exercised over it in indi 
viduals. It is an excellent film for use by classes in psychology 


Construction of a Light Airplane procedure for compensating the magnetic compass, and the 
(The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsyl air tests for stability and safe operational performance which 
vania) 28 minutes, 16mm. sound. Sale price $40.00 with the plane must pass in order to be licensed are demon- 
reel, without can. Apply to producer, Attention I. C. Boerlin, strated. 
for rental sources. CoMMITTEE APPRAISAL: This film follows the actual con- 
In an introductory sequence from a working model of the struction of a “Piper Cub” with meticulous detail. It would 
under-fabric structure of a small airplane, the five major be especially useful in adult and high school pre-flight courses 
parts of an airplane are functionally identified The steps in to familiarize students with nomenclature and appearance of 
the construction of an actual fuselage from chrome-molybdenun the constructional details of an airplane and in vocational 
steel tubing are then shown. The operation of specially de guidance groups for illustrations of various skills required 
signed machinery, such as the nibbling saw for shaping the and types of work done in airplane manufacturing. Since 
ends of the tubing, is shown in detail together with the as the film is confined to a single manufactured design and 
sembling of the parts in a jig for tack-welding, the final construction, the instructor may want to supplement the film 
welding operation, and the addition of “fahrings” to giv with information on other types of light airplanes. In the 
optimum shape for best performance. The fuselage is then opinion of the authors this is the best film that has been sub- 


shown being primed with zinc sulphate for protection and mitted for use in pre-flight courses. 











Million Dollar his- 
torical and relig- 
ious spectacle. 


One of the finest 
lémm. films ob- 
tainable for 
school use. 


An RKO all-talking 
16mm. film. 


Order from: 


MANSE FILM 
LIBRARY 


1521 Dana Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Last Days of Pompeéi 














FILM AND RECORDS 


Erpi Films ..... . . Harvard Films 


Poetry Records (Author's Readings) 
Latin Records 
English Literature and Bible Records 
Films for the Improvement of Reading 
(Sth Grade to Adult Level) 


Write for Catalogue E 


HARVARD FILM SERVICE 


Germanic Museum—Harvard University 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 








Educational 
2x2 Kodachrome Slides 


Nature subjects presented in bold closeups and 
vivid detail. Complete cycle and full-stage develop- 
ment of many subjects. 


Descriptive list of subjects sent upon request. 


LYNWOOD M. CHACE 


Nature Photographer 


98 West Street New Bedford, Mass. 








Specific Films and 
Film Strips 
For Pre-Induction and 
Victory Corps Programs 


The Armed Services and Industry are using 
Film Strips and Sound Films! Are you? 


Write for details and descriptive literature 
including low-cost Rental-to-Purchase Plan 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 


2718 Beaver Ave. 7514 N. Ashland Ave. 
Des Moines, lowa Chicago, IIlinois 
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Over Two Million See Inter-American Films 

\ccording to recent figures from the Office of the Co 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, at the end of 
November 983,000 people in South America had seen 
the 52 films which had been shipped to our Latin 
American neighbors from the Coordinator’s film divi 
sion, depicting the customs, home life and industries of 
the U.S. This film material consists of specially edited 
prints of informational motion pictures selected from 
the product of entertainment, educational, scientific and 
documentary film producers, and government agen 
cies. 

Approximately 2,780 screenings have been held in 
Mobile pro- 


jection units carry the films to back-country sections, 


schools, churches, and special groups. 


small schools, and villages where the people have 
never seen a motion picture, and many have scarcely 
heard of the U.S. In the large South American cities, 
committees of educators, businessmen and officials are 
assisting the commercial film industry in the circulation 
of the films. Distribution is through some 265 out- 
lets, and it is anticipated that this number will be in- 
creased with the acquisition of more 16mm projectors. 

Much interest in the cultural interchange of films 
has also been shown in Mexico, an average of 1000 
persons attending each of the 73 showings during 
three weeks. 

In the United States, 26 films on Latin America were 
in circulation at the end of November, reaching schools, 
colleges, clubs, churches, and community groups 
through a national system of non-theatrical outlets. 
The audiences up to this time totalled about 1,763,000. 

The supply of these special films 1s being augmented 
steadily. Mr. Francis Alstock, director of the Co- 
ordinator’s film division, states that 75 subjects have 
now been shipped to Latin America. Likewise, more 
material for North American audiences will be re- 
leased from time to time. 


Connecticut Association Plan Meeting by Radio 

The Connecticut State Department of Education re- 
ports that “A Thirty-Minute Meeting by Radio,” will 
be conducted by the Connecticut Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Association to take the place of the normal annual 
meeting, thus overcoming the limitations of space, time, 
gasoline and tires. This program is to present to the 
entire educational family and to the public as well the 
advantages of modern audio-visual education and the 
ways in which it can be best utilized by schools, institu- 
tions, the Army and Navy, through radio and other 
facilities. The meeting will be broadcast through sta 
tion WTIC Hartford, and announcements will be sent 
to all newspapers, educational organizations, public 
school systems, so that attentive listeners may be pre- 
pared for the occasion. Transcriptions have been ob- 
tained from other parts of the country to be included in 
this program to demonstrate the facilities and flexibility 
that can be obtained through these means, in any such 
program. This thirty-minute program is to demonstrate 
not only educational values through such means but 
the advantages of a radio educational meeting. 





\ 
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New Supervisor for Virginia Audio-Visual Bureau 


Martin L. 
Brown as Acting Supervisor of the Bureau of Teach 
ing Materials in the State Department of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. Mr. Hogan is a graduate of the 
Murfreesboro State Teachers College in Tennessee, his 


Hogan has succeeded Mr. James W. 


native state. For the past four years he has been a 
representative of the Eastman Kodak Company, special 
izing in visual aids for teaching. Previous to that, he 
had considerable experience in teaching, served as a 
principal of a Tennessee junior high school, and spent 
some years engaged in out-of-school youth educational 
work. He has had first-hand acquaintance with the 
visual education programs in many states, and brings 
the combined benefit of these programs to Virginia. 


Teaching Aids for the War-Time Program 


As a part of its contribution to the Victory Corps 
Program, the New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, N.J]., offers the services of its Wat 
Information Center and Teaching Aids Service, both 
departments of the College Library. The College was 
designated by the School and College Civilian Morale 
Service of the U.S. Office of Education as one of the 
three Key War Information Centers in New Jerse 
colleges. The information Center is on the free mailing 
lists of 129 organizations, including government agen 
cies, propaganda and information services of the United 
Nations, information services of American groups of 
foreign origin, associations for social and economic 
betterment, commercial organizations publishing infor 
mational and morale-building materials. 

These materials, as well as books, pamphlets, ete 
from the Library of the College, are ciassified by sub 
ject and available for use at all times. In addition, the 
Library has published two selected lists, with supple 
ments, on Civilian Morale, and Post-War Planning and 
the Schools. (5¢ each) 

The Teaching Aids Service has been engaged since 
1938 in collecting materials and information useful to 
Many of 
these materials are also of value in the elementary field. 


teachers in junior and senior high schools 


The catalog of the Service now includes more than 
11,000 entries, under 1500 subjects. Continuous re 
search adds data daily 

A number of lists of Visual and Teaching Aids are 
now available to curriculum laboratories, state and cits 
boards of education, libraries, museums, and individual 
teachers throughout the country. These publications 
fit into the High School Victory Corps Program, the 
objectives of which are: 


1. Guidance into critical services and occupations 


2. War-time citizenship training 

3. Physical fitness 

4. Military drill 

3. Competence in science and mathematics 

6. Pre-flight training in aeronautics 

7. Pre-induction training for critical occupations 
8. Community services. 
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| LET'S SHOW ’EM | 
) TTT | 


OFFICIAL U. S. WAR FILMS 


WINNING YOUR WINGS" "MAN POWER" 
"TANKS" "" BOMBER" "LAKE CARRIER" 
"MODERN MAN-O-WARSMEN" 

‘MEN AND THE SEA" “DIVIDE AND CONQUER" 
"SALVAGE" "DEMOCRACY IN ACTION" 
‘BATTLE MANEUVERS" “SERVICE IN SUBMARINES" 


ANDO 


INTER-AMERICAN “GOOD NEIGHBOR” FILMS 
“OUR NEIGHBOR DOWN THE ROAD" 
DOWN WHERE THE NORTH BEGINS" 
‘MEXICO BUILDS A DEMOCRACY" 
“THIS IS ECUADOR" “ARGENTINE PRIMER" 
(And many others available at 50c service charge) 


xkxkkekk 


“LAND OF LIBERTY” (8 Reels) 
(EPISODES IN THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY, SELECTED 
SEQUENCES FROM THE BEST THEATRICAL PRODUCTIONS) 
—RENTAL $7.50) 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
7-2 REEL WARNER BROTHERS TECHNICOLOR SUBJECTS 


xkkk k 
“YANKS INVADE AFRICA” (Rental $1.50) 


* 
FREE FILMS 


"BEFORE THE ALARM''—"'EVER SINCE EDEN''—''THE PRICE OF 
FREEDOM''—'"'FOOD FOR FREEDOM''—"'AMERICA CAN GIVE 
IT'—"THIS IS YOUR WAR"—AND MANY OTHER TIMELY 
PICTURES. 

















(Send for free catalog) 
Y.M.C.A. 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
347 MADISON AVE. ~ 19 SG. LASALLE ST = 1700 PATTERSON AVE. 351 TURK ST 


LARGEST DISTRIBUTOR OF FREE FILM 























Blueprint Reading 


ana 


Shipfitting Practices 


Discussional slidefilm series for pre-employment 


and supplementary training. 


Photo & Sound 


Incorporated 
153 KEARNY ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


(Approved from coast to coast) 
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NEW! rss" 
I of Historical 
P ° “ 


Beautiful 35mm. Koda- 
chromes in Readymounts 
of Independence Hall, 
interior views of the 





Declaration Chamber and Liberty Bell, 

Betsy Ross House (exterior and interior), 

Carpenters Hall, and others. 50 cents each. 
Send for free list. 


KLEIN & GOODMAN 





18 S. 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











More than 250 Features 
and hundreds of Short Subjects 
in 16mm Sound 
(including Major Hollywood productions) 


are described in 


OUR NEW CATALOG 


Also Free Government War Information Films 
and Free Industrial subjects in Technicolor. 


Send for it NOW! 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES 


620 North Skinker Bivd. St. Louis, Mo. 

















WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
brought to Life. - 
|..in Fascinating Films 
Of Far-Off Places!... 
















Africa — India— Asia— Australa—East Indies — 
Alaska—are fighting names in today’s news! Bring 
these far places to life in your classroom, in dra- 
matic and entertaining authenticity—as only Father 
Hubbard can present them—rich in the realism of 
peoples, customs, arts, crafts, scenic beauty. Over 
176 colorful subjects, recorded in 16 M.M. Sound, 
10, 12, 30 and 45-minute showings. Low Rental Rates. 


% Write for Descriptive Cat- 
alog and Renta! Rates 
also Free Government 
War Information Films 


FATHER HUBBARD EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


Dept. E., 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill., or Santa Clara, Calif. 





MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES USE RADIO MATS 


50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
4 White, Amber or Green. 
=& Accept no substitute. 


Rapi0 MAT 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 











PROTECTION AGAINST GAS WARFARE 


A Civilian Dofense 35 mm filmslide comprising 80 fully labeled, 
hard-diawn frames for Teachers, Doctors and others lecturing on 


a $3.00 Postpaid 
VISUAL SCIENCES 


Box 264E SUFFERN, N. Y. 











Large Selection of 


RELIGIOUS FILMS for 
CHURCHES, SCHOOLS 





VISUAL 
FS Free Lending Library of 
ARI FILMS l6mm Sound Educational Short Subjects 
EEE «©. catalogue it in the mail. If you haven't 
seceived 8 aad a i came ied 


204 Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











16 MM RELIGIOUS FILMS 


Don Bosco Ambassadors of Christ 
10 reels 4 reels 

Miracle of Faith (Lourdes) Glory of Faith (Little Flower) 
8 reels 8 reeis 


Rental or Sale 


FRENCH FILM EXCHANGE, 1775 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 














Civilian Defense Organizations Produce 


\ 30-minute 16mm film “Illinois at War,” has been 
produced by the Illinois State Council of Defense and 
is available to Councils of Defense and civic organiza 
tions from the Department of Public Education, [linois 
State Council of Defense, 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago, 

The Chicago civilian defense committee has also r 
leased a film, “Chicago on Guard,” depicting the fun 
tion of Chicago's civilian defense. By the end of Janu 
ary the film had been shown in 300 theatres throughout 
the citv. After the theatre run, 16mm prints will be 
ready for showing in block and community meetings 

Block captains, wardens, auxiliary firemen and police- 
men, gas fighters, decontamination squads, first aid 
and emergency medical teams are shown 1n action. 
Block meetings, physical fitness activities, consumer 
wardens’ meetings, salvage collection and youth partict- 


pation are also shown. 


“Ten Best” Theatrical Features of 1943 


The “Ten Best” feature pictures of the year, as 
voted by 592 critics and radio film commentators in 
the Film Daily annual poll, are: Mrs. Miniver (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer), How Green Was My Valley 
(Twentieth Century-Fox, ) ( Warner 
Bros.), Wake Island (Paramount), Pride of the Yan- 
kees (RKO Radio), The Man Who Came to Dinner 
(Warner Bros.), One Foot in Heaven (Warner 
Bros. ), Suspicion (RKO Radio), Woman of the Year 
( Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer), The Pied Piper (Twenti- 
eth Century-Fox ). 


Kings Row 


The Film and International Understanding 


(Concluded from page 59) 


OWI Stresses International Understanding 
In War Films 

In a letter sent to educators during January, the 
OWI stressed the major importance which interna- 
tional understanding is coming to occupy in its film 
program. 

Two pertinent passages from the letter are quoted 
below : 

“The Office of War Information asks your help in 
promoting the wartime use of wartime motion pictures 

motion pictures which furnish authentic information 
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on the progress of the war at home and abroad, whicl 
drive home the issues of the war and the nature of our 
enemies, Which build an understanding and a respect 
for our Allies in China, England, Russia. and around 
the world.” 

“There is a dramatic warning of Nazi propaganda 1 
Divide and Conquer, an unforgettable picture of the 
everyday people of wartime England in Listen 
Britain, Vice-President Henry Wallace ringing chal 
lenge in The Price of Victory.” 

The OWT suggests three ways in which educator 
can promote the use of these and other OWL films 
which are available from established 16mm film dis 
tributors. 

1. Obtain and become familiar with the OWL cata 
logue,“A List of U. S. War Information Films,”’ whicl 
lists both films and distributors 


2. Show these films regularly in your school, and 


encourage teachers to discuss them in classes 
3. Go beyond the school into the community (ite 
the films to a luncheon club at noon, to a P. T. A. grou 
in the afternoon, to a community gathering at night 
To the above might be added the admonition whicl 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN has stressed repeatedly: Mak 


your school projector available to thi munity! 


Experimental Research 


(Concluded from pads 65) 


/ 


B. On Test B. Group III and Group II s v only a slig 
difference in scores in favor of Group II. Groups I and III 
both show a decided gain on Test © in comparisor1 vith Gr 


IV, which remains practically unchangec 


Your World of 7 


l. The method used with Group 11 is no more effective 
no presentation at all, as shown by comparison with Group I\ 

2. Groups II and III both obtained a lower score on Test 
B, but both groups obtained a slightly highs score on Test 
C than on the other two tests. Group I\ ved a decline 
scores as a result of Test ¢ 
Conclusions 

Group II, which saw the sound-slide fil: including the 
sound-recording ), discussed the films after the presentatior 
and then saw the sound-slide films a. secor time, shows 
positive gain over both Group I and _ the ntrol Group I\ 

Group III, which saw the sound-slide films (including 
sound-recording ), only once, attained highe: cores than the 
other three groups This mav be due to the method used or t 
the higher intelligence quotient of this group as compa 


with Groups I and II 
For Teamwork the gain of the experimental Groups I] 
III over the control (,roup 1\ and Grout | taught 


filmstrip plus teacher's lecture) would ippear t indicate that 


the sound-slide film is effective in developing desirable socia 
attitudes 

In Your I orla [omorrow the experimental Groups I] 
and III also registered a gain in comparison with the contr 
Group l\ . and the filmstrip lecture Grout I. H vever, the 
was considerably smaller than that. s ‘ by the 


groups with 7 eamwor! 


The small numbers involved and the presence of several 
controlled variables make it impossible hase final conclusiot 
upon this study Further research witl irger numbers pet 
mitting more elaborate statistic il treatment vill be necessary 


It would also seem desirable to carry out similar experiment 
: ain 
Beari 
searing these reservations in mind, it may nevertheless 
| 


with other sound slide films prepared tor inst 


ictional pt 
tentatively concluded from the results of this study that tl 
sound-slide film appears to be an effective teaching aid f 
the development of desirable social attitude 


Approved 
PRE-FLIGHT 


TRAINING FILMS 


valuable visual teaching aids 
now ready for your school 
FOR AUDITORIUM SHOWINGS 


YOUTH TAKES TO WINGS 


Produced with the Cooperation of 


THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILA., PA. 


Endorsed and Approved by 


NATIONAL AERONAUTIC ASSOCIATION 


Exhibited by representatives of the 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


at the Educational Conventions where the Pre-Flight 
Training Courses were planned 


FOR CLASSROOM USE 


14 PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING FILMS 


especially produced for use as Visual Aids in 
the Pre-Flight Courses now offered by the 
Secondary Schools. 


Write for descriptive folders and prices to 


BRAY PICTURES CORP. 


729 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














MUST BE SOLD! 


LARGE FILM LIBRARY 
SACRIFICE PRICES 


These are classroom films, slightly used— 


all 16 mm silent—many Eastman subjects. 





Prices as low as $5.00 per reel 





Send for group lists of films, as General Science, Social 
Studies, History, etc. in which you are interested, or send 
us list of subjects you wish to purchase. 


We will quote prices and send prints for screening to 


responsible parties. 


Creative Educational Society 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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Current Film SVeurs 


@ Castte Fitms, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, presents two 
thrilling phases of global conflict in 
their latest release: 


U. S. Carrier Fights for Life and 
Russia Strikes Back—both on one reel, 
16mm sound and silent. The carrier ac- 
tion is a life and death struggle against 
a furious attack by Jap bombers. The 
daring cameraman catches shots of 
several near-misses as Jap planes crash 
into the sea. The stern of the carrier 
is set on fire by a bomb! Within sec- 
onds the fire-fighting crew has the 
flames under control. 
are made, and the valiant ship fights 
on! More Jap planes are downed in 
the renewed assault. Concussion from 
a near-miss almost blasts a U. S 
plane from the deck as the last of the 
attackers are driven off. 


Rapid repairs 


In “Russia Strikes Back” are amaz 
ing scenes of Russia’s heroic transfor- 
mation to the offensive. In Stalingrad, 
building by building, street by street, 
the Russians drive the Nazis back! 
[he attack spreads along the entire 
1200 mile front. Tanks, carrying loads 
of assault troops, roll into the battle 
The coming of winter only accelerates 
the Red attack, as the Nazis are driven 


reeling through the snow! “Russia 
Strikes Back” is an authentic record 
of the Russian courage and fighting 


skill which has astounded the world! 


@ British INFORMATION Services, 360 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, announce 
that the following science films may be 
borrowed from them for nominal serv- 
ice fees: 

Springs 
springs, especially in reference to motor 
car springs. 13 min. 

Transfer of Power—a description of 
one of the first mechanical principles, 
use of the lever. It begins with the 
simplest and most primitive types, and 
follows through the evolution of the 
toothed wheel to the 
precise gears which are a part of a 


the construction and use of 


complex and 
l 
most all modern machinery, 21 min 

Distillation— illustrated by the dis 
tillation of crude petroleum. 14 min 

Hydraulics 
pressure with 
planes. 13 min, 

Fruit’ Spraying 
ment and chemicals used by fruit 
growers and nurserymen to combat 
fruit pest. 25 min. (Made with an ey« 
to wartime problems of equipment, 
shortages, etc.) 


explanation of hydraulic 
reference to cars and 


methods, equip- 


Protection of Fruit—prevention of 
fruit pests by proper methods of spray- 
ing and stresses sprays with oil basis 
19 min 

Oil From the Earth—how oil is 
found and drilled; use in transportation; 


laying of a pipe-line in the Middle 
East. 24 min. 


@ Bett & Howe tt Company, 1801 Larch 
mont Ave., Chicago, report a new time 
lyl6mm sound reel on: 

latest mo- 


Liberian Republic—‘‘th« 


tion picture on Africa’s only Republic 


Founded by ex-slaves of the United 
States, this country 1s the first African 
stronghold of the United States Armed 


Part of the film is devoted to 
scenes of the native army drilling with 
United States Army 


I< rcees 


the assistance of 

officers. 
The film 

country, as well as the modern capitol 


includes primitive back 
Monrovia, which is an industrial and 
commercial The government 
head, President 
the capitol participating in state cere 


center 


shown it 


Barclay, is 


monies 
This spot is one of the strategik 
| 


crossroads of the present global war 





President Barclay of Liberia. 


Interesting maps are used to illustrate 


the relative distances from Liberia to 


Brazil, New York and Rom« 


@ Manse Fitm Liprary, 


Avenue, ( incinnati, Ohio, now 


15-21 Dana 
offers in 
l6mm sound, the Astor Pictures release of 
Fangs of the Wild. Rin-Tin-Tin, Jr. is 
the dog star in this story about fox 
farming 


BEI. Dp PoNT DE NEMowrRsS & Co. I> 
Motion Picture Wilmington 
Delaware, has produced a film story of 


Bureau, 


pest control research, available on free 


loan to schools or any organized groups 


Guardians of Plenty—27 
running time, l6mm 
shows for the first time the 


minutes 
sound and color 
behind-the 


scenes drama in the testing of pest 
control chemicals weapons to protect 
the vital food products of our farms 


The film emphasizes the importance of 
winning the battle 
insects and diseases that cost us three 
billion dollars a i 
reveals how 


against parasites 


year in waste—and 
scientists spend 
studying the habits of pests and develop- 
ing means of control 


their lives 
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PROTECT FILMS ccimate 


SCRATCH. 






MOVIES thle; STHLLS ES. STAINS 
.. 4 FINGER. 
VAP.C).RATE Peiaie 
%, > 
rea” 





ASK YOUR DEALER OR PHOTOFINISHER 
VAPORATECO..INC. BELL & HOWELL CO. 


i-v west 46th St. ' Larehment, Chicage 
New York, N.Y 716N. Labrea. Hollywoot 


@ Post Pictures Cort 723 Seventl 
Ave., New York City, has acquired the 
l6mm sound film distribution of two 
opular theatrical features 


Of Mice and Men—tli 


picturizatior 


John Steinbeck’s powerful novel of 
igratory farm workers’ struggles fo 
existence, enacted by an all-star Cast 


Mereditl Betty 
Field and Lon Chaney, Jr 

A Chump at Oxford—a riotous cor 
Hardy. 


' ; 
hilarious adventures at 


ncluding Burgess 


dy with Stan Laurel and Olive 
| 


depicting thei 


@ Tue Cotrece Firm Center. 84 East 


Randolph Street, Chicago, announces the 
publication of a supplement to tts 1942-'43 
catalog Most of the new films listed 
are in the field of the Social Sciences 
Many were produced by the United 
States Government and by other United 
Nations and are available in all parts ot 
the country on a service fee basis 

@ Tie Nationa Firm Boarp oF CAN- 
‘DA, Ottawa, announces the opening of 
an ofhce in the International Relations 
Center Building at 84 East Randolph 
Street, Chicago, with Miss J. Margaret 


Carter in charge Che non-theatrical dis 


tribution in the United States of Na- 


tional Film Board productions will be 
handled from this office \ supply 
mm prints will be kept on hand for 
shipment to educational film libraries 
Boards of Education, and dealers throug] 
ut the country \rrangements have al 
eady been made with Bell & Howell 
Films Incorporated, and Ideal Pictures 
Corporation for the release of a block of 
lomm prints of National Film Board 
productions through regional exchanges 
\mong the titles already released are 
the tollowing subjects having to do with 


the war program of the United Nations 
{tlantic Patrol, (convovs to Britain) ; 
Bat tli f Brains, (scientific research on 
instruments of war) Children Irom 
( rseas, (care of British evacuee chil 
dren in Canada): /lome Front. (women 
in the war Tools of War, (rise 
Hitler and war production in the demo 
racies); and Wdungs f Youth ( the 
story of the Commonwealth Air-training 
Plan In addition, a number of films 
dealing with the human, technical, and 


natural resources of Canada will be dis 
tributed 
offered tor 


In addition to subjects 


general l6mm distribution in the United 
States, one set of prints of films intended 
mly for Canadian distribution will be in 
Chicago for preview by organizations 
in production In 
| 


primarily interested 


eT 


cluded in this group will be a num 
of news clips and animated color cartoons 


made for the Wartime Prices and Trade 


(Continued on page 78) 


Additional Valuable Literature — 


“1000 AND ONE’ ’—The Blue Book of Films 


“1000 and ONE” The Book of Non t 
published annually 1s famous in the field of visua 


Cheatrical Fil 


instructiol 


Blue 


as the standard film reference source, indispensable to fh hes 
users in the educational field The NEW EIGHTEENTH 
EDITION lists and describes over 5,000 films, classified int 
176 different subject groups (including large groups of ente! 
tainment subjects) \ valuable feature is a complet alpha 
betical list of every nln title in the directory Other info: 
mation includes de signation of whether a film is available 
16mm, or 35mm, silent or sound, number of reels d sources 
distributing the films, with range of prices charge 

Paper. Price 75c. (25¢ to ES. subscribers 


132 pp. 


FILM EVALUATION SUPPLEMENTS TO 
“1000 and ONE” under The National Film Evaluation Project 


A new and unique service to the te aching field. Fils Evalua 
tions made by nation-wide Judging Committee of over 500 
teachers after actual use of the films with classe 


Each Supplement consists of 50 standard-size library card 


carrying detailed evaluations of 50 films, based on combi1 


scores of 15 or more teachers on each film. Three S ement 
have appeared to date. Another appears as SU mo! 
films attain their quota of 15 or more scores 

Price per Supplement—50 cards in carton, serially number 
] to 50, 51 to 100, 101 to 150, etc.., with full explanations a 
companying, 50 cents (postpaid if cash witl I 


VISUALIZING THE CURRICULUM 
By C. F. Hoban, C. F. Hoban, Jr., and S. B. Zisman. 


Presents in theory and in practice the basic methodology of 


visual instruction in relation to « 


, hin ) 
lassroom proceqaur®r¢ Pro 


vides an abundance of technical guidance | form of 
illustrative drawings of photographs, reports of school 
journeys, suggestions for mounting material making 
slides, film strips, ete [It incorporates up-to-date material 
provides a fine balance in the treatment of various teaching 
aide. evaluates vz arious types of aids, and define the functiot 


learning process 


e $2.75. (20% dis 


and values of each in ba 
320 pp. Cloth. Illus 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK (4th Edition) 
By Ellsworth C. Dent 


Presents in convenient form, practical inf ation fo 
those interested in applying visual and audio-visual aids to 
instruction. The six chapters include discussions on “The 
Status of Visual Instruction,” “Types of Visual Aids and 
Their Use,” “Types of Audi Visual Aids to Instruction,’ 
“Types of Sound Aids for Schools.” “Organizing the Audio 
Visual Service,’ Source List of Materia Is and Equipment 

212 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price $1. 75 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 
By Harry C McKown and Alvin B. Roberts 


A practical volume which shows the teacher and adminis 
trator how to select, organize, and utilize audio-visual aids o 
all types, in all subjects, and at all levels, from kindergartet 
through the twelfth grade Primary emphasis is on actual 
practice and every effort has been made to include specifi 


1 


most helpful in the 


Illus $3.00 


information and advice which will be 


classroom. 384pp. Cloth Price 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION 
By } a Weber, Ph. D. 


resents in unusually 


interesting form the results of the 
cde 4 investigations on the teaching values of the lanterr 


ind stereograph. 156 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $1.00 
(67c to E. S. subscribers) 


AN ALTERNATIVE FOR REVOLUTION AND WAR 


By Albert E. Osborne. 


Stimulating, wide-range 


view of the higher potentialities 


sual instruction in promoting world harmony by a “more 
nity-centered education.” A pertinent reply to H, G. 
dictum that the “future is a race between education 


itastrophe 124 pp. Cloth. Price $1.25. 


EVALUATION OF STILL PICTURES FOR 

NSTRUCTIONAL USE. By Lelia Trolinger 
\ tull presentation of the latest piece of research on de- 
ination of teaching values of pictures. Development of 
elaborate experiment in use of same. Full 


Score Card and 


imentation, tabulation of results, and appendices. The 
itest, most complete and scholarly investigation of a problem 
the visual teaching field that has long needed such a 


lution 48 pp. Paper Illus. Price 50c. 


PRODUCING SCHOOL MOVIES 
By Eleanor Child and Hardy R. Finch 


Based 


on first-hand experiences of the authors and those 
teachers and movie enthusiasts. Chapters are 
ization (of a Club); Choosing the Idea; The Scenario; 
ing Equipment; Using the Equipment; Filming the Pic- 

\dvanced Techniques; Final Preparation and Showing. 
elcome book to those who want movie-making explained 


ple terms 151 pp. Paper. Illus. Price $1.50. 


SELECTED FILMS FOR AMERICAN HISTORY 
AND PROBLEMS. By William H. Hartley 


evaluating and utiliz- 


inv otne! 


()rean 


Part I gives directions for obtaining, 


filmis Part II comprises a fully annotated catalog of the 
st useful films for illustrating various aspects of American 
Civilization Title of film, length, whether sound or silent, 


oduction date, producer, sale and rental price and grade 
vel suitability, are given Also synopsis of film content. 
stions are offered concerning most effective application 
fil situation. 


Im to the teaching 
275 pp. Cloth. 


THE USE OF VISUAL AIDS IN TEACHING 
By Ella Callista Clark, Ph. D. 


SI) r¢ 


é 


Price $2.25. 


24 pp. Paper Illus. Price 25c. 
ief, clear, concise, authoritative. An attractively printed 
ual of procedure for all visual aids in teaching, with 


suggestions for the inexperienced teachers as 


for the veteran 


HOW TO MAKE HAND-MADE LANTERN SLIDES 
By G. E. Hamilton 24 pp. Paper. Price 10c. 


timulating 


THE STEREOGRAPH and LANTERN SLIDE 
IN EDUCATION. By G. E. Hamilton. 


discussion yet published. 


47 pp. Paper. Price 15c. 


( nsive 


1Ost com yreh 


TO ORDER. Check Material Desired and Fill in Blank Below 





To subseribe 
Price f I 
“1000 and One” Film Directory $ .750 $ .2560D 
Film Evaluation Supplement 
No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 1.50 
Visualizing the Curriculum 2.75 () 
(To Schools) 2.201] 
The Audio-Visual Handbook 1.75 f 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instructior 3.00 [ [ 
An Alternative for Revolution and War 1.25 | [ 
Picture Values in Educatior 1.00 | t 
Evaluation of Still Picture 60 1 00 
Producing School Movie 1.50 [ 1.50 
Selected Films for American History 2.25 26 
Use of Visual Aids in Teaching 250) .25 
Stereograph and Lantern Slide in Education .15 17) 15 [ 
How to Make Handmade Lantern Slides 10 T] 10 [ 


Subscription to THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


>» ] year, $?.00 Zz years, $3.00 0 
Foreign 1 year, $3.00 0 2 years, $5.00 0 
Canada 1 year, $2.50 O 2 years, $4.00 0 


ucational Screen 


+ E. Lake St., Chicago 
licated ite s desired and enclose check for $ 
u 
~ “Ge. ee ae a PA mee ek ys Tacs BRE ek Le! 
Cit AME oc x”) cisizlnn oe betas 
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Board and War Finance Committee of 
the Dominion Government 

The opening of a series of Noonda) 
Movies this month at the International 
Relations Center, is also announced. Pro- 
ductions of the National Film Board of 
Canada will be screened at these pre 
views. During the first weeks these pro 
grams will be introduced by the well 
known Canadian novelist and_ lecturer, 
Mrs. Irene Baird. 
@ Water O. Guttonn, Inc. 25 W 
45th St.. New York City, announce the 
release in 16mm. sound film of the well- 
known Dr. Christian series of feature 
motion pictures, available on long term 
lease and rental 

These pictures, teaturing Jean Hers 
holt, have been given the highest rating 
by the National League of Decency. The 
titles are: Meet Dr. Christian; Coura 
geous Dr. Christian; Dr. Christian Mcets 
the Women; Melody For Three: Remed\ 
For Riches; They Meet Again 

Ideal Pictures Corporation. 28 E 
Eighth St., Chicago, is also distributing 
the Dr. Christian series 


@ Tue Bureav or Mines, United States 
Department of the Interior, has re 
leased a new series of instruction films 
on the fabrication of aluminum in 
16mm sound, produced in cooperation 
with a large industrial concern. The 
three films describe and depict by 
action shots and animation the funda, 
mental techniques of the various opera 
tions of Machining Aluminum, Riveting 
Aluminum, and Welding Aluminum. 
First Steps in First Aid 
sound, 31 min.—is the 
from the 
phasizes the fact that every person 
should have some knowledge of the 
emergency care to be given an injured 
person until medical aid can be ob 
tained. 


l6mm 
latest release 
3ureau of Mines It em 


The film shows some typical acci 
dents and teaches what should not 
be done and then the correct manner 
of handling the victim, 
onlookers, directing assistants. and 
providing comfort to the injured. In 
structions include the method of lo 
cating the injury, transportation of the 
injured, the recognition of symptoms 
and treatment for shock 

The circulatory system of the human 
body is demonstrated \rterial and 
venous bleeding, the location of pres 
sure points, and the effect on the nerv 
ous system of physical injury are de- 
scribed; application of tourniquets and 
compresses and treatment of burns are 
demonstrated. 


controlling 


The dangers of wound 
infection, the use of antiseptics and 
improvised splints, treatment for elec- 
tric shock, and the demonstration of 
artificial respiration are included in the 
closing scenes. 

Copies are available, free except for 
transportation charges, for exhibition 
by industrial defense training classes, 
training courses conducted by the 
Army, Navy and Maritime Service, 
schools, churches, civic and business 
organizations, and other similar groups 
Application for the films should be ad 


dressed to the Bureau of Mines, Divi 


sion of Information, Central Experi 
ment Station, 4800 Forbes Street, Pitts 
burgh, Pa., and should state specifically 
that the borrower is equipped to show 
sound films. 


@ Betrer Homes anp GarpdENS MAGA- 
ZINE, Des Moines, Iowa, have donated 
their new film on Victory Gardens to the 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

Gardens of Victory, the first offi 
cially approved OCD film on Victory 
gardens, does an excellent job of tell 
ing the story of the real and vital need 
for vegetable gardens in every com 
munity in America this spring. More 
and more of our food must be sent 
abroad this vear to our allies and fight 
ing men. The very least we at home 
can do is to plant and grow much ot 
the food for our own tables 

The film will help in getting Victory 
(arden 


Campaigns organized = and 


“R. N.—Serving All Mankind” 

This timely film, a pleasing documen 
tation in two reels, is sponsored by the 
\merican College of Surgeons and dedi 
cated to that invaluable 
surgeons and physicians, the 
Nurse, who lives in the hearts and munds 
of the nation as a symbol of inspired 


co-worker ot 


Registered 


womanhood.” It is designed expressly 
to stimulate enrollment in nursing schools 
to meet the urgent need for nurses not 
only in the present emergency but in the 


vears following the war as well The 





Shots from new nursing film, 


film presents in intensely human. story 
form, the earnest decision ot two sisters 
to follow in the footsteps of Florence 
Nightingale, Flora Barton, and the rest. 
In fullest detail we see their varied ex 


periences, technical, emotional, psycho 
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under way. lomm sound prints are 
available for $15 each, Narration is by 
Basil Ruysdael of the Lucky Strike 
program, In donating the picture and 
making prints available at cost, Better 
Homes and Gardens hopes that mi] 
lions of Americans will see the filn 
and profit from the stirring and real]- 


istic message it conveys 


@ NatTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFAc- 
ruRERS, 14 W. 49th St., New York City 
is distributing without charge a new 
dramatic film to implement work coy- 
ered by economic and _ social-science 
study groups 

American Anniversary—1 reel, !}6mm 
sound—is the story of a young immi 


grant who, in appreciating th 


many 
freedoms existent in America, rises to 
a position of leadership in his factory 
and in his community by applying the 
principles and responsibilities of the 
\merican system to himself 


logical, protessional, trom admission to 


graduation, to the rich satistaction and 
rewards of devotion to the high calling 
of the R. N. 

The production was made possible by 
a grant from the Becton Dickinson Four 


scienting 
hy 


dation for the Extension o 
Knowledge The film was produced 
Burton Holmes Films, Inc., directed by 
Pom Gordon, under general supervision 


ot Dr Malcolm 7 McEachern, assiste 
by Eleanor K. Grimm and Mervine W 


LaRue. Vocal narrative is by the charn 
ing actress Rav Campbell (as the gradu 
ate nurse) and by the well-known radi 
announcer, Jack Brickhouss is the 


graduation spe ake | eading roles are 
by «¢ xperienced actors but a host of extras 
ire furnished by the personnel and off 

cials of the various cooperating institu 
tions Advisers and consultants on the 


production include such prominent officials 
as Director Edna S. Newman of the Cool 
County School of Nursing, Sup't. Edgat 
Blake of the new Wesley Memorial Hos 
pital, and Sister M. Therese of St. Frat 
cis Xavier College, some of whom appea 
personally in the picture \ll nursing 


school scenes were taken in the class 
rooms, laboratories, library, lounge, du 
ing-room, etc.. of the ¢ ook County School 


of Nursing in Chicago; yspital scenes 


including operating room, nursery, ortho- 


pedic ward, and other services were mad 
in the new Wesley Memorial Hospital 


campus scenes are at St. Francis Xavier 
College: and the remaining scenes were 
set up and photographed 1n_ the rion 
Holmes Studios. ¢ mmplete authenticits of 
the picture was assured by the whole 
hearted collaboration of experts in the 
many professional institutions cooperat 
ing. Technical equipment, uniforms, and 
numerous other properties were sup 


plied by the above mentioned institutions 
and many others such as American Red 

U.S. Army Headquarters U.S 
Naval Hospital, Visiting 


Cross, : 
Nurse Asso 
ciation, Mercy School of Nursing, St. 
Luke's Hospital, and some twenty othet 


prominent organizations and business 


firms in the Chicago area. (Distribution 


by Burton Holmes Pictures, Chicago 
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[5 ( 7) { Below, “Native Dwellings of the Pacific’—one of 

=~ - ~ the Covarrubias mural-map reproductions, available 

mong t 2E Uf TOC UcéeE TS in full-color, 25x19 inches, from Schwabacher-Frey 
~~ 


Company, 735 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Kodachrome Slides 
On Nature Subjects 


A wide selectio! ! nature wtures 
color is available in 2x2  kodachrom 
slides from Lynwood M. Chace, promi 
nent nature photographer whose work is 
internationally known, having been pul 
lished extensively in many leading maga 
zines and newspapers throughout — the 
United States and Europe for many 
years. 

Mr. Chace’s extensive collection offers 
vivid and detailed educational studies ot 
a variety of animals, birds, fish, wild and 
cultivated flowers, shrubs, trees, insects, 
reptiles, mollusca, and coral showing 
complete life cycles and stage-by-stage 
development of many 


For a complete listing of this photo 





graphic material, and information on 
prices, write to Mr. Lynwood M. Chace. 


98 West Street. New Bedford, Mass seach aaga cay ae core —_— Motion Pictures— 
catalog, id not ew pookiet 
Not for Theatres 


Radio and Electronics are now 
RCA Victor svathin tees tho MCA Cid 
Service for Schools Vestine Cailien 00k ‘didie dian: sakes aha. dae 
schools in Loutsiana In 1917 the 
Y.M.C.A. was using them for exhibi- 
tions to soldiers, and they were part of 


tinued from page 55) 





Teachers, supervisors and school ad 
ministrators throughout the United New Series of Radio Transcriptions 


States are being otfered a new service 





to make class-room instructi mot! The vital role of the me front in the system of the Bureau of Commercial 
( c ass ) ! S ictlo lore : . 
efiicient by the RCA Educational D« the present global struggle for the pres conomics probably before that. At 
aia - Pesadian BM %. ‘Plan auriies ervation of freedom is the theme of least one motion picture historian has 
iis wiluins aid pasiatamce’ ts Slits Lest WeE_ ForGE1 | V IGILANCI ven misled on the point of origin by 
mining the most suitable audio-visual [Is THE Prick or Liperty, the seventl hearing of “Hale’s Touring Cars,” which 
re mst Suit: audio-visual f 
equipment for various school situa series of 13 dramatic transcriptions fo1 brought Adolph Zukor actively into the 
tions, and in makit idequate provi adio broadcast and school utilization t theatrical business, early in the century. 
s, a TIAWITINE aequy Proy ‘ i : ; e: 
ion for it in proposed new buildin be issued by the Institute of Oral and He pardonably assumed that they must 
s mosed eV Widings . healed ni Biase . hy 
aS te sical eoneciatly tg ted tu Visual Education | new series will ave been vehicles for carrying film en- 
postwar plannin; ei in Sewetaalune be available on Mar 1943 to the 435 tertainment throughout the country. 
without charge or obligation radi tations throug it the country In reality they were variants of the 
Trainin pt , that have broadcast revious Lest W) early “store” shows, each with its front 
- g rograns and experience . 
i alee ee es : For series built to represent a railroad car, and 
‘ 4 i ViaTliie ind If ] TT 

Ss : Pin tniuloles abast a hi oii oe ith a screen at the other end. The 

Corps were taken into consideration i piring st : e me ¢ : : . — 
. arg, Cre ht ey oar ; : show moved, but not the place of exhibi- 
setting up the new service, according ire based upon conte iry history at ri Hal 
to Ellsworth Dent. RCA Educa strec the need for er eaeek mn > ale oe were mot erately 
tional Director LPhose responsible tor \merical s one of the major sateguat ls ; IccesS it _ ROVEIUES m 2 nw large 
re ; gi ouee enti c pe ee cual \merican cities. The show would start 

this training are using audio-visua Ul lemocrath et ns WHI SeEtEOS t] bl \ . seit 
aids extensively and with excellent re become the democrati indations of th ch samame sound eltects cane 
; ; Secbaail ST ice £4] Ye ae that the train was leaving the station, 

sults. In some reported instances, the OS orld, fa e 1o-minute - oF ; ; 

; ; ' ; ' , ind the fz ar ‘tur rT; , 
time normally required for training recordings is devotee t the need for ii ‘ pope picture photogt iter 
, 1 | Irom the é actusg re 
has been shortened as much as forty vigilance in each of the different phases r -_ of an actual tr un woul 

iPr ig ; : confirm — the “ESS -e 
percent. This is causing school admin f the home front: the community, the — ait fie 1on of = progress. 
t : ; ; ' : ; | re Was ; ot ¢ : “se, calculate 
istrators to realize the potential values schools, the tactor) siness, the home nage — : mage ne % pager 

- “ i , to stir the audience, ‘t mienly ‘Tr 
ot such devices in all types of training. religion, the courts. the government and ‘ hriel ert Fwd in ine 
c } 1 , darkness, to shrieks i delight. . 
and to plan Tor the tine whet the traterna reanizatior be ur or the ‘ = . 18 it oa 


; : body ot the shi as an inary trav- 
equipment will be available It 1s recordings deal with problems of vigil , perils Sear pi cite 
clogue reel, terminating—in the example 


easier and far less expensive” said Mr nce eainst tvrannv. against rumor. for 
es , Soe eee os increas is [ remember ‘ ith < - , 
Dent, “to include adequate initial pro new truths and among war veterans mle er, at least with a hold up by 
Vision for Cle I tific T hia id “ arn whe aa ultimately toiled 
S l Cat 1 i Ss TY os . c me red rder thy | a 7 . % 
such as radio, sound, motion picture Sage wea wnder \ by the “train crew” which then cleared 
c « , 9 id, ot1o pi lt : ‘4 we ' : ry. : , ‘ ‘ ” é 
and recordin ities - 3 vl lires SsuUpervisiol ot pW Howard M ¢ car tor the next show. 
‘ es—than 1 is ft ré Sé : te ‘ ) ee oe ) . ‘ 
building plans later. Schoo 1dminis lLeSourd, Dean of Boston University \bout 1924 the public welfare depart- 
trators are being encoura 1 to make Graduate School and Chairman of the ment ot the State of Illinois, in order to 
< 2 ouraged ) Nak ‘ ¢ . ss . : 
such plans now, and the new RCA \dvisory Council of the Institute of show its first film, “Illinois—the Or- 
service is de velen d 4 gr ay Oral and Visual Educatio1 ganized Good Samaritan,” with the reg- 
S12 tO assist thet ’ ° og © ‘ 
\ limited t | special “I Am An American” re lar educational exhibits at some eighty 
i ed war time catalog of audio Jigs ; : ; 
ae , : ‘9 ounty airs, eve ' doa large 
visual equipment is. now being dis- cording is included tor broadcast n i a rig) a ge ; a a large, 
tributed. It lable ¢ 1 + | \1 \n American D \ handbool ackx-topped tent, thirty by seventy teet, 
“te IS avallaDie to all teachers, as equipped with two projectors, a_ silver 
supervisors and educational adminis n the series containing additional ma nal emai” <Acansaaa 
ees ecg _ : ; screen, chairs and electric ventilating 
trators. It covers everything from terial for teachers has been prepared and { By thi 
RCA : abt ; ins »y this means the film was shown 
d master control and sound sys is avallable upon request at the ofhces In two seasons t | imatel 200.000 
5 . n tw seasons to approx ately UU, 
tems, recording equipment and pro of the Institute of Oral and Visual Edu persons at an eee l total t of 
‘ia : i 2 ; : sé > € a estimate Ole cos oO 
Jectors to laboratorv and test equip catior Ol Par Avenue New Yorl Ten er mee Nxt : / 
ment, and includ list of ilabl Cit slightly under three cents per head. 
’ < ( if ‘ { is ) iValle vit Ly 
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HERE THEY ARE 


The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 


Bailey Film Service (3) 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood, Calif. 


Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 43) 


Brandon Films (3) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 62) 
Bray Pictures Corp, 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 75) 


Castle Films (3) 
RCA Bldg., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 37) 
College Film Center 
84 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 
(See advertisement on page 68) 
Creative Educational Society (1) 
4th Fl., Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 
(See advertisement on page 75) 
DeVry School Films (3) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 38) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (3) 
Teaching Films Division 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Eastman Classroom Films 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 


Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. (2, 5) 
1841 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 63) 
Father Hubbard Educational! Films (2) 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
Santa Clara, Calif. 
(See advertisement on page 74) 
Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Ore. 


French Film Exchange (2) 
1775 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 74) 
General Films, Ltd, 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 


Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
25 W. 45th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 7]) 


(3, 5) 


(3, 6) 


Harvard Film Service (3, 6) 
Basement—Germanic Museum 
Frisbie Pl., Cambridge, Mass. 


(See advertisement on page 72) 


Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2,5) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 41) 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
35 W. 45th St., New York City (2, 5) 


Manse Film Library (3) 
1521 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


(See advertisement on page 72) 


(3, 6) 


Post Pictures Corp. (3) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 69) 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $2.00 per issue; additional listings 


The Princeton Film Center (2) 
106 Stockton St., Princeton, N. J. 


Swank’s Motion Pictures (3) 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo 
(See advertisement on page 74) 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (5) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 62) 
Visual Art Films (2) 
204 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 74) 
Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (2) 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
(See advertisement on page 72) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
(See advertisement on page 73) 


DARKENING SHADES 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Spiceland Ind. 
(See advertisement on page 69) 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 43) 


DeVry Corporation (3, 6) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 38) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 
General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 41) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (2) 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 67) 
S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 
449 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 61) 
Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St.. Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES AND FILMSTRIPS 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Il 
(See advertisement on page 41) 
The Jam Handy Organization 
2900 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich 
(See advertisement on page 65) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville. Pa 
(See advertisement on page 42) 
Lynwood M. Chace 
98 West t.: New Bedford. Mass. 
(See advertisement on page 72) 
Photo & Sound, Inc. 
153 Kearny St., San Francisco, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 73) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd., 
Daytona Beach, Fla 
(See advertisement on page 74) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Visual Education Service 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 74) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 38) 


General Films Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa 
(See advertisement on page 42) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 40) 


Williams, Brown and Earl, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates 16 mm silent. 


(2) indicates 16 mm sound. 
(3) indicates 16 mm sound and 
silent. 


(4) indicates 35 silent. 


indicates 35 sound. 


indicates 35 sound and 


silent. 








under other headings, $1.00 each. 











